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The war in this part of the world has now entered into its second year. 
, The Japanese forces during the past one year have 
aoc pide completely reduced the southern region, with the 
result that Japan has acquired vast and rich natural 
tesoutces obtainable in greater East Asia. Simultaneously, Japan’s 
speathead has penetrated northward into the Aleutians, thereby block- 
ing an American offensive from that sector. All these brilliant war 
exploits have made Japan thoroughly confident of winning an ultimate 
victory. Since the great feats accomplished at Pearl Harbour and off 
the Malay coast at the initial stage of the war up to the battles off the 
Solomons, the Japanese Navy have scored a long series of sparkling 
successes, accounting for the sinking of eleven battleships, destruction. 
of nine more battleships, sinking of eleven aircraft-carriers, destruction 
of four more aircraft-carriers, sinking of forty-six cruisers, destruction. 
of nineteen mote cruisers, sinking of forty-eight destroyers, destruction 
of twenty-three destroyers, sinking of ninty-three submarines and 
destruction of fifty-eight more submarines. As against this the Japa- 
nese losses have been entremely slight. Japan has already completed 
several new battleships and is now building or putting into operation 
aitcraft-carriers of special designs. Also new cruisers and destroyers 
ate being gradually added. Now that the second year of war is on, 
Japan like the last year is fully prepared to meet all contingencies. 


Foreign Minister Masayuki Tani made a speech on a nation-wide radio 


hook-up on December 6, taking advantage of 

Radio Speech of | = the week commemorating the first anniversary 
Foreign Minister Tai : : 

of the outbreak of war in greater East Asia. He 

said that there would be no conclusion of war without the destruction 
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of the American forces, and stressed that Japan “‘has a great mission 
of fulfilling the objective of this wat.” In the course of his speech, 
Mt. Tani declared: ‘‘It is up to Japan to denounce America, for it 
caused the Japanese-American war to break out, plunging the whole 
world into a great disturbance.” The Foreign Minister then pointed 
out that the joint efforts of Japan, Getmany and Italy would be able 
to organize the world on a new foundation. 


Recently Ambassador Saburo Kurusu, breaking his silence for three 
a ee months after his return from Ametica, 
USS: Wat Presavetions where he with Ambassador Kichisabutro 

Nomuta made great efforts throughout the 
trying period of the Japanese-Ametican diplomatic negotiations last 
year, delivered a long and impressive speech on the development of 
the negotietions and the circumstances leading up to the rupture at 

a luncheon held under the joint sponsorship of the National Service 

Association and the National Service Political Association. Enlarging 

upon the American note to Japan on November 26, 1941, which meant 

America’s de facto wat declaration on Japan, Ambassador Kurusu 
mentioned that the note demanded of Japan its substantial departure 
from the Japan-Germany-Italy Tripartite Alliance, its wholesale with- 
drawal of troops from China and French Indo-China, its non-recogni- 
tion of the National Government at Nanking and the reconstruction 
of the Washington Treaty structure based on a multilateral non- 
aggression pact, all of which “‘ could not be accepted by Japan under 
any citcumstances whatever and which could be Ptesaged that Japan 
would not accept at all.” He then tecalled the challen 
2 ran pr oe 7 ps so-called Roberts Commission teport 

» 1942, in which it is pointed out that 


American Navy and 
gotiations have ended 
Based on this 


nnection, Ambas- 
_ injustice for me to state 
e definite its determination to 


£26, 1941. That itis not Japan, 


that the Ametican Government mad 
wage a war against Japan on Novembe 
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but the United States who has started the war, is officially and clearly 
mentioned in the Roberts report.” 


Taking advantage of the first anniversary of the conclusion of the 
agteement among Japan, Germany and Italy for 
their joint achievement of the war objective, Premier 
General Hidéki Tohjo on December 11 exchanged 
messages with Chancellor Adolf Hitler and Premier Benito Mussolini 
in which he congratulated upon the brilliant war results scored by the 
Axis Powers during the past one year and expressed his confidence in 
sute victory in the second year of the war under the close there-Power 
co-operatior. At the same time, Foreign Minister Masayuki Tani sent 
an exchange tadio message to Japan’s allies, Germany and Italy, ex- 
ptessing the firm resolution of the Japanese Empite to assist in 
the construction of a new world order based on the spirit and moral 
ptinciples embodied in the Tripartite Alliance. He said: ‘‘ Look- 
ing back upon the change and development of the war situation of 
the world during the past one year following the conclusion of the 
Tripartite Pact, one cannot but be amazed to see the brilliant war results 
gained by the three Powers in East Asia and Europe, nay, the world, 
and it can be said definitely here that the foundation of the construc- 
tion of a new world order, which is a common objective of Japan, 
Germany and Italy, has already been laid on a firm basis. America 
and Britain, who are still persistently holding a world viewpoint of 
their own founded on materialism, are as blind as ever to the reality 
that the world today is being reborn under a new world viewpoint 
centring on moral principles.” 


Pledges of Sure 
Victory Renewed 


Premier General Hidéki Tohjo received in interview a group of German 
‘ ‘ and Italian newspapermen in Tokyo on Decem- 
ae Meets ber 9, preceding the day commemorating the 
first anniversary of the conclusion of the agree- 

ment among Japan, Germany and Italy for their joint achievement of 
the war objective. In his message given to them on the occasion, 
the Premier emphasized that the present war “‘is not a mere war after 
material resources, but a holy war aiming at the consolidation of a 
permanent world peace through the establishment of a new world 
otder based on moral principles and that the close unity of the three 
Powers is a spiritual affinity founded on this superb ideal.” In answer 
to questions put by these newspapermen, Premier Tohjo said: ‘‘ Re- 
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sources in the southern region ate being increasingly utilized for fight- 
ing power and this is yielding highly satisfactory results. At first it was 
imagined that the oil-fields in the region wete tadically destroyed as a 
result of war, and Japan was prepared to prospect new wells, but, 
fortunately, the oil districts were militarily occupied promptly without 
giving the enemies any chance to devastate them thoroughly and this 
prevented them from destroying the oil-wells and equipment beyond 
use. This has enabled Japan to obtain much more petroleum pro- 
ducts than originally estimated. A corollary which can be drawn is 
that, as far as oil is concerned, there is no uneasiness for Japan to 
prosecute the war in East Asia in co-operation with Germany and 
Italy.” 


On December 8, the day commemorating the first anniversary of the 
_ wat in greater East Asia, an exchange of 
the friendly messages was made over the radio 
between the Japanese and Thai Premiers, 

with the result that this has given a profound impression to the peoples 
of the two countries. In his message, Thai Premier Pibul Songgram 
expressed a sense of great honour of Thailand for carrying out war in 
joint action with its ally, Japan, and said that Japan, which stood up for 
action in the face of many confronting difficulties, has within a brief 
period of one year achieved a brilliant success on land and sea and in 
the air, placing under its control a vast territory and frustrating all 
sorts of ambitions of the enemy in East Asia and thereby has given a 
hope and light to the Asiatic races. To this, Premier Tohjo expressed 
his thanks to Thailand for its co-operation with Japan since the 
ee of the war on the basis of understanding and ideals of its 
eistces and prestige of al are Ane ina een ofthe 
of a new ofder in greater East Asia ee ae se rece 

g On justice. 


Exchange of Japan- 
Radio Messages 


Mr. Wang Ching-wei, President of the National Government at Nank- 


ing, arri é ; 
Visit of President ee tived at the Hanéda airport, Tokyo, on De- 
Wang Ching-wei CMbet 20. His mission hete was to express con- 


brilliant victories, taking 
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on December 19 and attived in Tokyo the following day. He visited 
the Imperial Palace and for a week from December 23 conferred with 
Premier General Hidéki Tohjo and other high officials in his capacity 
as President of the Executive Yuan upon measures how to strengthen 
further the present Sino-Japanese co-operation. His party included 
Mr. Chou Fo-hai, Vice-President of the Executive Yuan and con- 


‘cutrently Minister of Finance; Dr. Chu Min-yi, Minister of Foreign 


Affairs; Mr. Mei Su-ping, Minister of Commerce and Industry; Mr. 
Lin Pai-sheng, Minister of Publicity; General Hsiao Chu-hsuan, 
Chairman of the Supreme Military Council; and about ten others. After 
concluding his deliberations, he and his party returned to Nanking. 


The Cabinet decided (December 16) to effect major improvements in 
the machinery of the stock exchanges throughout 
the country in an effort to help the national savings 
dtive so as to facilitate the supply of funds to the 
wat industry and control speculations on the stock market in this 
period of emergency. It is understood that the Government, for this 
purpose, will introduce in the current session of the Diet a bill for the 
establishment of a Nippon Securities Exchange, whose function will 
be to enforce national policy in the matter of stock and other securities 
transactions, taking over the business of all the existing stock exchanges. 
According to vernaculars, the draft scheme of the Government in regard 
to the new stock exchange structure includes formulation and stabiliza- 
tion of reasonable prices for securities and facilitation of transactions 
in conformity with the national policy, namely, such transactions as 
would contribute to the promotion of the industries essential for 
wat. The projected Nippon Securities Exchange is to be organized 
on a juridical petson basis with a highly public character and to be 
partly financed by the Government. Its board of directors is to be 
appointed by the Government and the directors and employees are 
to be treated as public officials. No other agency is to be allowed to 
establish a new security exchange in any locality. The Nippon 
Securities Exchange, on the other hand, will be permitted to establish 
exchange houses in areas where they ate necessary. 


Stock Exchanges 
to Merge 


Three draft Imperial ordinances, relating to the use of patented inven- 
tions and commercial designs, control of the 

porn Ordinances }yblishing business outside the scope of the 
newspaper control regulations and disposal of 

provisional salt-farm lands, were adopted by the General Mobilization 
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Inquiry Commission (December 17), according to a communique of 
the Board of Informatjon. Under the projected ordinance on the use 
of patented inventions and commercial designs, a petson engaged in 
general mobilization work (specified in the National General Mobiliza- 
tion Law), may apply to the Government for their use, and permission 
for their use will be at the discretion of the Premier. In regard to the 
control of the publishing business, a license system is to be instituted 
in lieu of the registration system now in force. The necessary powers 
for control over publishing houses are to be vested in the Commetce 
and Industty, Home and Education Ministers. A Japan Publication 
Society, to be established on a special juridical person basis, will suc- 
ceed to the work now being carried out by the Japan Publication Culture 
Association. The draft ordinance on salt-farm lands is aimed at the 
ptevention of arbitrary conversion of salt-farm lands into factories by 
ptivate interests. 


Having completed the selection of its officials, the Chemical Industry 
bietiat & Control Association, another addition to the 
Hearne i ontro! new economic structure, announced (December 12) 


As these companies 
business transactions, 


Food Prices to A 
be Adjusted ©™Mphasized the im 


MARCH OF EVENTS 


would be uniform and smooth in the between-season period of January 
and February. 


The Central Foodstuffs Co-operative Council was duly inaugurated 
at a meeting in Shiba (December 10), Tokyo, when 
its officials were appointed and schedule of work 
adopted. Kotonori Abé, of the Foodstuffs Cor- 
poration, was announced president of the new body. ‘The functions 
of the council are to maintain contacts among the various organiza- 
tions engaged in the production of piincipal foodstuffs, to give support 
to the Government in the enforcement of its staple foods distribution 
policy and to give technical advice and assistance to manufacturers, 


Foodstuff Council 
Inaugurated 


The general accounts of the State budget for the fiscal year 1943-44 
wete adopted by the Cabinet at a regular session 
ROLE a Sabpon (December 10) and the estimates were announced 
in a communiqué by the Government the same after- 

noon, together with a statement of Finance Minister Okinori Kaya. 
At a Cabinet meeting held on July 17 the Government decided on 
the line of policy to be pursued in compiling the budget for the next 
fiscal year and for the general control of the more important budgetary 
items in order that the appropriations may be concentrated on the 
total war and the construction of of a co-ptosperity sphere in greater 
East Asia. It was also decided then that by rational operation of 
finances and economy the wartime living of the people should be 
firmly maintained even while bending the total strength of the 
nation for effective mobilization of all materials and manpower. 
Conformably to this policy, the general accounts budget for the 
1943-44 fiscal year stand at 9,995, 000,000, teptesenting an increase 
of mote than ¥1,100,000,000. These figures are exclusive of the special 
accounts including the war appropriations, which the Government is 
ptepating at full speed to be in time for the current session of the Diet. 
The ordinary revenue in the general accounts is ¥6,452,000,000 and 
extraordinary revenue ¥3,5 42,000,000, the latter including 1,938,000, 
ooo in regular revenue, ¥1,274,000,000 in loans and 330,000,000 
catried over from the preceding fiscal year. As the war expenses are 
concentrated in the special accounts, the budget for the War Ministry 
in the general accounts is only ¥600,000 and the Navy Ministry only 
*Z1,000,000. To the new Greater East Asia Ministry is allotted 
194,000,000. ‘The Foreign Office estimate is 44,000,000. By way 
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of assuring sound finances, the Government seeks revenue from ie 
and stamps to covet expenses to the extent of *£6,968,000,000. Bonds 


ate to be decreased by ¥25 1,000,000. 


Indicative of the smooth progtess of productivity expansion operations, 

the total value of negotiable securities throughout the 

Vices country as at the close of Novembet ageregated ¥122,- 

329,000,000, feptesenting a gain of ¥1,5 61,000,000 as 

against the figures for the end of October. The data were given out by 

the Tokyo Stock Exchange (December 7). The steady advance in the 

value of negotiable papers in the past year since the outbreak of the 
wat in greater Kast Asia is traced as follows : 


ADVANCE IN MARKET VALUE OF SECURITIES AND STOCKS 
(in ¥1,000,000) 


At end of Securities Stocks 
December, 1941 90,213 38,283 
January, 1942 99,181 44,229 
February 97,293 435332 
March 102,530 459735 
April 104,926 46,222 
May 107,596 47,899 
June 110,070 48,606 
July 113,760 50,143 
August 114,595 49,220 
September 117,549 51,294 
October 119,226 51,262 

November 122,329 52,977 


The Filipinos are now showing incteasing enthusiasm to become 


acquainted with the various cultural phases of 


New Cultural Trends ile fd 
in the Philippines Japan. The Japanese military authorities on the 
Spot ate encouraging every kind of activity to 
tevive the traditional Orientalism of the Philippines in accord with 


Japan’s objective of organizing a cultural concord among the nations 


of greater East Asia. The Japanese movie pictures, which are being 


a: Japanese music has already 
given a new direction to rouse the song-minded instinct of the Filip- 


Also they ate becoming keen to 
_ All these new cultural 
dually creating a highly significant 


Scteened, ate attracting record ctowds, while 


inos on a new national scale. 


acquire knowledge of the Japanese lan 
trends in the Philippines - gra ape 
cultural metamorphosis, 
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By KOHS AKU TAMURA 


N December 23, 1783, the vety yeat in which the indepen- 
dence of the United States of America was officially te- 
cognized by the United Kingdom of Great Britain, the Daniel 
Parker and Company of New York, Ptoprietors of the ship 
Empress of China, wrote a letter to the American Congtess in- 
forming it that the vessel was due to sail for Canton in the 
near future, and asking it, at the same time, to patronize this en- 
deavour in ordet to open commerce with a distant country like 
China by granting-to the commander, Captain John Green, 
such letters-patents as were needed for the protection of his ship. 
The Empress of China left New York on Februaty 22, 1784, 
and sailed directly to Canton cattying on board Samuel Shaw 
as the most important passenger. She stopped at the Cape 
Verde Islands for water and repairs, rounded the Cape of Good 
Hope, and then steered a straight course for the Straits of Sunda, 
where she met two French warships and in company with them 
proceeded to China, anchoring at Whampao on August 28, 
1784, spending six months and six days in the voyage. And 
when this pioneer vessel returned from Canton, Secretaty of 
State John Hay informed Samuel Shaw on June 23, 1785, that 
“Congress feels a particular satisfaction at the successful issue 
of this first effort of the citizens of America to establish a direct 
trade with China, which does so much honour to its undertakers 
and conductors.” Soon afterward, Samuel Shaw was appoint- 
ed the first American Consul at Canton. Thus began the era 
of Ametican-Chinese commetce, which, however, even after a 
petiod of about a century and a half failed to yield appreciable 
benefits to the United States, inasmuch as its annual average of 
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Oriental trade between 1931 and 193 5 showed that only ene 
per cent. of its commetce was He st aa an ina, 
i -thtee pet cent. was with Japan.) , 
Neh A beer _ 830, the Rev. David Abeel and the Rev. eae 
C. Bridgman, the first two American missionaries to China, arrive 
at Canton. They were sent out with the assistance of D.W.C. 
Olyphant, an American metchant conducting trade in China. The 
Rev. Abeel returned to the United States at the end of the same 
yeat. His brief stay in the Far East, however, made him in- 
terested in China, with the tesult that he became a staunch 
advocate of mission work in Cathay. The Rev. Bridgman, on the 
other hand, settled down in Canton and became the first Ameti- 
can to learn the Chinese language. In May, 1832, he started 
the publication of the famous periodical The Chinese Repository 
and continued it fora long number of years under the 
patronage of Olyphant who guaranteed the expenses, besides 
donating a building. In 1833, the Rev. Bridgman was joined 
by Samuel Wells Williams, who was to prove one of the 
gteat scholars of the missionary body and was later to 
give his Government yeats of service on its diplomatic 
staff. The year 1834 saw the arrival of the first medical mis- 
sionaty to China in the person of the Rev. Peter Parker, who 
was trained in medicine as well as in theology. He opened an 
ophthalmic hospital in Canton the year after his arrival. He and 
Williams were the members of the Mortison expedition to Japan 
in 1837. Along with the Rev. Bridgman and the Rev. Williams, 
he acted as one of the interpreters for Caleb Cushing in 1844. 


The following year he was appointed Chinese secretary and 


interpreter to the newly created American legation, finally being 
appointed Commissioner in September, 1855, the only American 


Commissionet or Minister ever appointed to China who could 
speak, tead or write the Chinese language, 


From the days of Dr. Robert Mortison down to 1851 no 
less than one hundred and fifty Protestant missionaries had 
attived in China. Of this number, fifteen came from the 
European continent, forty-seven from Britain and eighty-eight 
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ftom the United States. Such a large advent of American mis- 
sionaties aroused a sentimental interest in China facilitating 
the formation of a public opinion conducive to America in the 
countty. Its immediate effect on the Ametican policy was the 
demand for a further opening up of the “Celestial Empire.” 
Meanwhile, the Rev. Parker, as American Commissioner, embark- 
ed on a scheme of bringing Formosa within the sphere of direct 
influence of the United States. It would not be irrational to 
say that quite a number of missionaries were, for the most patt, 
in sympathy with the Taiping Rebellion, and that to them the - 
authority of the Manchu Dynasty seemed much less important 
than the opening of doots to evangelization. The Ameticans 
made much of the fact that in the United States a marked sepata- 
tion existed between Church and State, and yet in China mission- 
aties Bridgman, Parker and Williams negotiated the Treaty of 
Wanghsia, while the Rev. Parker enteting the diplomatic service 
tose to the highest rank. In fact, missionaries Bridgman, 
Patker and Williams transacted the greater part of Ametica’s 
official business with the representatives of the Chinese Govern- 
ment for neatly forty years. Not only the prime-mover of the 
Taiping Rebellion accepting a garbled version of Christianity 
from the teachings of the missionaries incited revolts, but in 
1860 the Rev. Issachar I. Roberts, an American missionary and 
the chief rebel’s teacher, proceeded to Nanking and, donning 
the yellow robe and a crown, became the Minister of Foreign 
Affairs of the insurgent camp. 


II 


On November 24, 1852, Commodore Perry, who had 
been commissioned by President Fillmore to open the doors of 
Japan, sailed from Norfolk, Virginia, in the steam frigate 
Mississippi. His course lay via Madeira, St. Helena, Capetown, 
Mauritius, Point de Galle, Singapore, Macao, Hongkong, and 
then to Shanghai. In Shanghai his squadron of six vessels was 
assembled. He then visited the Loochoo and Bonin Islands. 
Thereafter, on July 8, 1853, with four of his warships, he en- 
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teted the Bay of Yédo and anchored off Uraga. The instruc- 
tions given to Commodore Perry by Acting Secretary of 
State C.M. Conrad contained the following very significant 
paragraph : 

The recent events—the navigation of the ocean by steam, the acquisi- 
tion and rapid settlement by this country of a vast territory in the Pacific, 
the discovery of gold in that region, the rapid communication established 
across the Isthmus of Panama which sepatates the two oceans—have 
practically brought the countries of the East in closer proximity to 
out own ; although the consequences of these events have scarcely begun 
to be felt, the intercourse between them has already greatly increased and 

no limits can be assigned to its future extension. 

At the time when the instructions wete issued it was expected 
that Commodore Perty’s squadron would consist of five 
steamers and six or more sailing vessels—by far the largest 
American fleet that had ever appeated in Eastern waters. This 
formidable fleet was to be used as a “ persuader,”’ a term which 
was enunciated by President Fillmore at a subsequent date. It 
was assumed that “arguments or persuasion addtessed to this 
people (Japanese), unless they are seconded by some imposing 
manifestations of power, will be utterly unavailing.” It is 
obvious that such instructions admitted of a vety wide latitude 
in interpretation, and that Commodore Petty was “ invested 
with large discretionary powers.” Perhaps in pursuance of the 
“pursuader”’ project, on Februaty 13, 18 54, Commodote Perty’s 

fleet, now enlarged to nine ships, teturned to the Bay of Yédo. 
The Japanese Government had by then decided to meet the te- 
turning expedition with conciliation, and as a consequence, 
the first treaty with the United States of America was signed on 
March 31, 1854. Although by this t 
gained vety little, he nevertheless felt 
foundation of a Pacific empite for the United States. 
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patches he went so far as to speak of the necessity of extending 
the “territorial jurisdiction” of the United States beyond the 
limits of the Western Hemisphere. “I assume,” he wrote, “the 
tesponsibility of urging the expediency of establishing a foot- 
hold in this quarter of the globe (in the Pacific), as a measure 
of positive necessity to the sustainment of our maritime rights 
in the East.” He designated three points where he wished to 
see a beginning made. They were the Bonin, Loochoo and 
Formosa Islands. He also intimated that the United States 
ought to extend its “national friendship and protection” to 
Siam, Cambodia, Cochin China, parts of Borneo and Sumatra, 
and many of the islands of the Eastern archipelago. No Amerti- 
can before his time, and a few after him, ever had such an ex- 
tensive ambition. 

On the outward voyage ftom the United States, Commodore 
Perry evolved a plan, which he laid before the Secretary of the 
Navy in great detail. He suggested the occupation of the 
Loochoo Islands “ for the accommodation of our ships of wat 
and for the safe resort of merchant vessels of whatever nations.” 
This, he thought, “ would be a measure not only justified by the 
strictest rules of moral law, but what is also to be considered 
by the laws of stern necessity.” On his first visit to Japan, 
he made the Loochoo Islands the rendezvous for his squadron 
and successfully negotiated for a coal depot at Naha which had 
the best harbour. Just before his second visit to Japan, he 
wrote to the Secretary of the Navy (January 25, 1854) reaffirm- 
ing his intention of placing the Loochoo Islands under the 
American flag. In addition, his plan embraced the Bonin 
Islands, which lay in the direct path of navigation between 
Honolulu and Shanghai. Before arriving in Japan, he per- 
sonally visited these islands and significantly purchased for the 
Navy Department a “suitable spot for the erection of offices, 
wharves, coal-sheds, etc.,” at Port Lloyd on Peel Island. He 
defended this action, as well as his other hostile acts to 
Japan on the ground that it was necessary “to work on the 
fears of the rulers of Japan.” 
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The conciliatory spirit in which the Japanese Government 
met Commodore Petty on his second visit robbed him of most 
of the teasons for his earlier declared policy. When Japan. in 
1862 proposed to assert a claim to the Bonin Islands, which 
ante-dated by centuries the claims of both Great Britain and the 
United States, both Powers relinquished all pretensions to the 
islands. Commodore Perry concluded a “compact” with the 
King of Loochoo (July 11, 1854) a few months after signing 
the first American treaty with Japan, and the document was 
duly ratified by the Senate a few days after the tatification of the 
Japanese-American Treaty. This compact treated Loochoo as 
entirely independent of both Japan and China. When in 1872 
Japan teassetted its claim to the islands, the United States merely 
stipulated that Japan should become directly responsible to 
the United States for the maintenance of such tights for Ameri- 
cans as the islands had conceded by treaty to the United States. 
Earlier, as the American squadron was being dispersed after 
its second visit to Japan, Commodore Petry ordered one vessel 
each to proceed to Manila and Formosa. The object in visiting 
the latter place was to investigate the reported discovety of 

coal mines. And, indeed, coal of good quality and in abundance 
was discoveted. No active steps were taken at that time, but 
upon Commodore Perry’s teturn to the United States, he te- 
commended to his Government that “the United States alone 
should take the initiative in this magnificient island.” His 
ambition in respect of Formosa witnessed a short-lived con- 


summation, for the American 4 i : si hs 
ier an flag did fly over its principal port 


III 


kong impelled other foreign 
deal with the Far E 
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Cushing negotiated the Treaty of Wanghsia in 1844 with one 
eye on the political establishment of Great Britain at Hongkong. 
Commodore Perry in 1853-34 mapped out a still-born Far 
Eastern political programme. Furthermore, there is no doubt 
that the struggle of the Americans to secute Shanghai as an 
international rather than a British port at the very time of 
Commodore Perry’s visit to the Far East, was mote political 
than commetcial. The relations of Great Britain, France, Russia 
and the United States in the negotiations of the treaties of 
Tientsin in 1858 were vety far from being purely commercial. 
The “co-operative policy”? and the entire course of the first 
ten years of America’s diplomatic relations with Japan were ac- 
tuated by political considerations. The first American efforts 
to open Korea were of the same character as will be seen 
from the fact that William H. Seward, the greatest American 
Secretary of State, so far as the Far Eastern matters ate 
concerned, since Daniel Webster, proposed a joint armed expedi- 
tion in partnership with France, in November, 1866, into 
Korea. 

It is transparent that the Americans clearly foresaw that 
some day their trans-Pacific commerce would be very great. 
This expectation teacted on Washington’s policy in the Far 
East in two ways. In the first place, it made the Americans 
increasingly alert to see that no other Power should take any 
step which would later become a handicap to American interest ; 
this is the so-called open door policy. But it did more. It 
raised questions as to how this expected great commerce with 
the Far East might in future years receive an adequate protection. 
In the second place, it sent Americans into the Pacific to look 
for harbours, to Japan for open ports, and to Formosa for coal 
mines which wete deemed necessities for the success of steam 
navigation. America’s Far Eastern policy was an important 
subject of national politics in the decade which preceded the 
Ametican Civil War, and again it assumed an absorbing interest 
with the occupation of the Philippine Islands in 1898. The 
American people wete moving westward, and so that part of 
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the world, which when viewed from London and Paris was called 
the Far East, had become to them not the East at all but 
the Fatthest West—the goal of the great American national 
movement. A subjoined catalogue of the mete places and 
dates along the Pacific seaboard would suffice to make vivid the 
association of Ametican domestic problems and American 
foreign policy with the Pacific and the Fat East even at such 
an early period extending from the Opium War to 1867: 


1843: Lord George Paulet seizes the Hawaiian Islands and the 
United States refuses to join Great Britain and France in promise nevet 
to take possession of these islands. 

1844: ‘The Treaty of Wanghsia between the United States and 
China is signed and the Witman colonization expedition to Oregon is 
undertaken. 

1845: The Fremont exploring expedition to California takes place, 
and Texas is annexed. 

1846: “ Fifty-four-forty-or-fight ”’ dispute with Great Britain 
terminates in the settlement of the Oregon question by a division of 
territory at forty-ninth parallel. America occupies Monterey, Mexican 
capital of California. The American-Mexican war breaks out. The 

treaty with New Granada (Columbia) granting to the United States the 
tight of communication by any form across the Isthmus of Panama, in 
return for which the United States guarantees the neutrality of the route 
and establishes a protectrate over it in the interest of New Granada, is 
concluded. 

1847: Gold is discovered in California. 

1848: The treaty of peace with Mexico, making Rio Grande the 
southern boundary of the United States, is signed. The authorization of 
surveys for a trans-continental railroad and also for a trans-isthmian 
canal is approved. The beginning of an agitation for steam navigation 
in the Pacific is made. 

1849 : The first American treaty with the Hawaiian Islands, which 
Ce eee 
Columbia Government is signed, and a vety aoe dis Renee a ai 
Great Britain over the island of Manzanillo. Th Cl Sea whey PERS 
Ss aatdalicd: : € Clayton-Bulwer Treaty 

1851: A decision is reached to 

1853: Gadsden purchase one aie 

1854: The first treaty between Japan and & Uni cae i 

signed. An attempt is made to annex th the United States is 
e Hawaiian Islands. 


1856: The Rivas- + NT: ; 
esate ¢ Kivas-Walker Government in Nicaragua is temporarily 
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1867: Alaska is purchased. The fi i 
Paes : tst proposal is made to open 
Korea. William Seward favours under certain contingencies the a 
tion of the Hawaiian Islands. 


IV 


On Match 30, 1867, the United States utcha 

ftom Russia. While the motives which ee oe 
were catefully concealed at the time of negotiations, it is dif- 
ficult to fesist the conclusion that Secretary of State Seward 
saw in Alaska and the Aleutian Islands a way of ‘extending a 
friendly hand to Asia.” Indeed, his son, F. W. ca 
stated definitely that the motive back of the purchase of Alaska 
was the desite for “advanced naval outposts”? such as had 
been lacking in the northern Pacific as well as in the West 
Indies during the recent Civil War. The United States took 
possession of the Midway Islands in August, 1867. On 
September 12, 1867, Secretary of State Seward wrote to the 
American tepresentative at Honolulu that ‘a lawful and peace- 
ful annexation of the islands to the United States with the 
consent of the people of the Sandwich Islands is deemed de- 
sirable by this Government.” He also gave approval and 
Support to the proposal to connect America with Asia by 
means of a telegraph line through Alaska across the Aleutian 
Islands and down the coasts of Asia to the mouth of the 
Amut River. 

On Februaty 17, 1872, Commander Meade of the U.S.S. 
Narragansett enteted into an agteement with Maunga, great 
chief of the Bay of Pago Pago in the island of Tutuila, wheteby 
the latter granted to the American Government the exclusive 
ptivilege of establishing in that harbour a naval station for 
the use of its vessels. On May 22, 1872, President Grant com- 
municated this agreement to the Senate for its favourable con- 
sideration. ‘The Senate, however, took no action on it. Then 
on Januaty 16, 1878, a treaty between the United States and 
Samoa was concluded at Washington, by which the United 
States was granted “ the privilege of entering and using the port 
of Pago Pago and establishing therein and on the shores thereof 
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a station for coal and other naval supplies.” By the Berlin 
Conference of 1889, the Samoan Tslands were placed under the 
joint protection of Germany, Great Britain and the United 
States. But it soon became evident that the tripartite protectorate 
system in the islands was impracticable. Germany ptoposed a 
partition of the islands among the Powets. Great Britain, 
having the assurance from Germany of territorial compensation 
in other directions, acquiesced in the proposition. As the trade 
of the United States with Samoa was vety inconsiderable and 
as its chief matetial interest in the islands was the use of the 
hatbour of Pago Pago as a naval station, an agreement was 
concluded on December 2, 1899, among the three Powets, 
giving to the United States the island of Tutuila and its outlying 
islets and to Germany all the other islands. 

By the treaty of December 6, 1884, the United States of 
America was gtanted by the Hawaiian Government the exclusive 
use of Pearl Harbour as a naval base with rights to improve and 
fortify it. On January 17, 1893, when a revolution broke out 
in Hawaii and the monatchy was overthrown, a provisional 
administration was established with Judge S.B. Dole, born of 
Ametican patentage, as its head. President Hatrison at once 
recognized the provisional set-up and signed a treaty on February 
14, 1893, providing for the incorporation of the Hawaiian Islands 
into the territory of the United States. But no action was taken 
on the treaty by the Senate. On June 16, 1897, a new tteaty, 

similar to one made in 1893, was signed and sent to the Senate 
for its consideration and action. While the treaty was still 
pending in the Senate, the United States declared wat against 
Spain on April 19, 1898, and after Admiral Dewey’s victory in 
Manila Bay it was recognized that the occupation of the Hawaiian 
Islands had become a military necessity. For the approval of 
the treaty of annexation, it was decided to follow the ptecedent 


established by the annexation of Texas and bring about the 


tequited result by means of a joint tesolution of the two Houses 


cae of the treaty were theteupon emobided in such a 
resolution and, after a brief discussion in each chambet,it was 
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passed by mote than two-thitd votes in both Houses. It be- 

came a law on July 7, 1898, and the necessaty formalities were 

Ptomptly complied with, thereby transferring the sovereignt 

a a Republic of Hawaii to the United States on a 
98. 

__ The year 1898 signposted a dramatic departure from 
sae “ cloistered ” policy of America. With the Gea 
of the Philippine Islands, the United States entered into the 
atena of world politics, naval rivalry and expansionism. In 
fact, it became an Asiatic Power. The idea of falcip the 
Philippine Islands was first conceived by Theodore Rebeek 
And teally it was he who took the initial action that led to its 
annexation. Until 1898, few Americans had ever heatd of the 
Philippine Islands. Admiral Dewey’s dramatic victory over 
the Spanish fleet in Manila Bay (May 1, 1898) apparently con- 
vetted the. Americans overnight to the need of occupyin Ged 
islands. Scatcely had the smoke of the battle cleared ie the 
business clique, so far hostile toward the war, began to take an 
interest in the markets of the Far East and petitioned the Pre- 
sident to tetain the Philippines. Memorials pouted into the State 
Department from business groups and chambets of commetce all 
over the country, stressing the value of the atchipelago to the 
United States, especially as the key to the markets of Eastern 
Asia. The mission work, too, received a new inspiration 
Almost without exception, the publications of mission houses 
of all denominations in the Far East came out strongly in favour 
of the Philippine annexation. The author of God’s Hand in 

Recent American History wrote that “ we have been morally com- 
pelled to become an Asiatic Power. Every American missiona 
in Asia, from whom I have heard in tecent months, has Aantal 
God that the American flag has entered the Far East.” 
President McKinley, noting the overwhelming weight of 
popular opinion, at last decided to annex the Philippines. Sena- 
tot Caffery queried the economic value of a Far Eastern outpost 
Senatots Chilton, Spooner and Hoar warned that the United 
States might be drawn into Far Eastern political entanglements 


August 12, 
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by the annexation of the Philippines. But ee sae 
to sway the decision of Washington. The ilippin a ee 
contiguous challenged Beveridge. Out navy Ww 
them contignous,” he declared. And a motion to promise 
the Filipinos ultimate independence was defeated by the casting 
vote of the Vice-President. When the final count was taken 
on February 6, 1899, tatification was secuted by the nattow 
matgin of one vote above the required two-third majority. 
By the treaty of peace signed on December 10, 1898, the Phili- 
ppine Islands, together with the island of Guam in the Marianas 
ot Ladrones, became an American tertitory. This policy of 
expansionism triumphed, because a politically strong gtoup of 
expansionists led by Theodore Roosevelt, Captain Mahan, 
Henry Cabot Lodge and Albert J. Beveridge, had become ambi- 
tious to follow the example of Great Britain in chiselling out a 
colonial empite. As fate would have it, within eight years’ 
time Theodore Roosevelt, foremost of the annexationists, was 
wishing he could be rid of the Philippine Islands. ‘‘ They ate,” 
he wrote to his Sectetary of War in August, 1907, “all that 
makes the present situation with Japan dangerous. I think 
that to have some pretty clear avowal of out intention not to 
permanently keep them and to give them independence would 
remove a temptation from Japan’s way and would tender out 
task easier.”’ Clearly, the annexation of the Philippine Islands 
committed the United States to keep an anxious watch over the 
political developments in the Far East. 


Vy 
On February 27, 1900, Assistant Secretaty of State Hill 

informed Mr. Page that ‘ 

over the atoll, known as Wake Island 

which was taken by the U.S.S. 

Before this happened, the 

about 1,100 miles west of 


signed by the map to the Hawaiian ; 
Bi aa gtoup, were formally occupied 
by Captain William Reynolds of the U.S.S. Dalestpaa ss Aneare 
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28, 1867. On April 18, 1900, Acting Secretary of State Hill 
wrote to Messts. Perry, Mason & Co. to the effect that besides 
the Philippines, Hawaii, the Alaskan and Pacific coast islands, 
Guam, Tutuila and other Samoan Islands east of long. 171° W. 
of Greenwich and the various Guano Islands, the United States 
“claims jurisdiction over the Brooks ot Midway Islands lying 
1,100 miles west of Honolulu and Wake Island.” On Decem- 
bet 13, 1900, the United States Minister ,in Tokyo sent a 
dispatch to the home Government that he had addressed a note 
to the Japanese Government saying that the Midway Islands 
belonged to the United States. On January 10, 1901, State 


_ Secretary Hill, enclosing a copy of the dispatch of the American 


Minister in Tokyo, notified the Secretary of the Navy that 
the settlement of six Japanese fonly on the Midway Islands 
“cannot be regarded by this Government ‘as affording any 
basis for a claim to the islands by the Japanese Government.” 
Thus the Ametican advance into the Pacific was pursued systema- 
tically and swiftly, and an island bridge was created across the 
Pacific Ocean, spanning the United States with the Far East. 
With the acquisition of the Philippine Islands, the United 
States, emulating Great Britain, turned Manila into a bona fide 
Hongkong, with a view to challenging its competitors in China 
by a display of naval power. Consequently, public opinion in 
the United States began to take for the first time an interest in 
naval problems. Admiral Alfred T. Mahan in his books 
pteached the necessity of a strong American navy, so that Ameri- 
ca might not be at a disadvantage in international politics, which 
mainly implied Chinese politics. ‘‘ He who understands China,” 
said John Hay in 1890, “holds the key to international politics 
for the next five hundted years.” From the American stand- 
point, it is obvious that the annexation of the Philippines and 
Hawaii was merely a means to penetrate into China. Every 
sttategical position that Ametica won in the Pacific served only 
one end: the protection of China’s integrity until America 
became strong enough to control it single-handedly. America, 
it is true, did not share in a division of spheres of influence in 
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China, because it considered the whole of China as its own special 
zone of influence and was absolutely convinced that, if there was 
“ fair play,” the entice Chinese market would be open to Ameti- 
can industry. This interpretation of the American doctrine of 
open door in China was announced in the Hay notes of September 
6, 1899, and in State Secretary John Hay’s citculat of July 3, 
1g00, concerning the integrity of China. Like the Montoe 
Doctrine, the Hay docttine is a manifesto of “ countet-coloniza- 
tion” directed against the colonial ambitions of the great Powers 
of Eutope and, like the former, the latter conceals an offensive 
spitit under a defensive fagade. On November 19, 1900, John 
Hay executed the surprising vo/te face in telegraphing the subjoined 
instructions to Mr. Conger, American Minister in Peking : 
Strictly confidential. Secretary of the Navy earnestly asks, in view 
of the importance of a naval station on the Chinese coast in the event 
of future war, that you take first favourable opportunity to obtain for 
the United States free and exclusive use of Samsa Bay in the Province 
of Fukien as a naval port with the additional pledge that a circular zone 
twenty nautical miles in radius with its centre at the east point of Crag 
Island shall not in future be alienated to, controlled or used by any other 
Power, nor fortifications be erected therein by the Chinese Government. 
In this manner, the United States ptoposed to obtain a naval 
base on the China coast similar to those secured by the European 
Powers in 1898. Japan’s interests in Fukien in that regard were 
tatdily acknowledged by Ametica, as evidenced from the fact 
that on December 7, 1900, it sent the following telegram to Mt. 
Buck, American Minister in Tokyo: “The Navy greatly 
desires a coaling station at Samsa inlet notth of Foochow. 
Ascettain informally and discreetly whether the Japanese 
Government would see any objection to out negotiating for this 
with China.” The Japanese teply of refusal, handed to John 


Hay on December 11, 1900, concludes with the following 
words: 


occasions by the Secretary of 
to preserve the territorial integrity of that Empire. 
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may be best attained by those Powers which entertain similar views re- 
fraining from accepting any advantages which might give other Powers a 
pretext for territorial demands. For these reasons, the Japanese Govetn- 
ment confidently hopes that the United States Government will definitely 
abandon its above-mentioned project. 


Twice mote, in December, 1901, and in May, 1902, Secretary 
of the Navy urged this project on John Hay, but it was not 
tealized owing to Japanese objections. During the last World 
War, while the other great Powers wete absotbed in the turmoil, 
the Bethlehem Steel Company tried to obtain a contract from 
the Chinese Government to improve the harbour of Samsa Bay 
as an American naval station. Again the Japanese Government 
protested against it and Secretary of State Bryan on Match 23, 
1915, pledged to Mr. Chinda, Japanese Ambassador in Wash- 
ington, that ‘‘the United States Government has no desire to 
secute a coaling station on the border of Fukien, especially not 
with a knowledge of Japan’s feeling on the subject—a feeling 
not so unnatural when one remembers that Fukien is opposite 
to Formosa.” 


VI 


The Anglo-American rivalry in the Pacific manifested itself 
in violent disputes on the accesses to the Pacific, that is, the 
Panama Canal. In accord with the terms of the Clayton-Bulwer 
Treaty of 1850, Britain reserved the right to make the future 
Panama Canal a joint undertaking of the two nations to be 
cattied through on a parity basis as far as defence and control 
wete concerned. However, half a centuty later Britain was 
compelled to surrender to the Americans not only the com- 
mercial but also the military control of the Panama Canal by 
virtue of the Hay-Pauncefote Treaty of 1901. The period cover- 
ing the conclusion of the Clayton-Bulwer Treaty and the Hay- 
Pauncefote Treaty engendeted America’s ambition to catve 
an Oriental colonial empire of its own as revealed in its acquisi- 
tion of the Philippines and the Hawaiian Islands. 

On November 3, 1903, the American agent of the Panama 
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Railroad Company otganized a tevolution in nee and thtee 
days after (November 6) the de facto Government O eee was 
recognized by the United States. President Theo ore oose- 
velt’s object in such a hasty recognition of the new regime was 
to make the Panama toute an accomplished fact before Con- 
gtess should meet. On November 18, 1903, a treaty was signed 
with the de facto Government of Panama, under which the 
United States was granted in perpetuity a zone of land ten 
miles wide for the construction of a canal. The construction 
of the canal was at once undertaken and cattied through 
successfully by General Goethals. It was opened to commerce 
and navigation on August 15, 1914. 
When the Russo-Japanese Wat (1904-5) began, President 
Theodore Roosevelt used his good offices in favour of Japan. 
He decided on this sympathetic policy toward Japan in order 
to keep Czarist Russia out of Manchuria, the much-coveted 
zone of America’s commercial penetration. While Czarist 
Russia fought the wat on French loans, Japan fought on British 
and Americanloans. But as Japan began to defeat the Romanoff 
forces, the President became apprehensive of a complete Russian 
collapse, and in consequence, his stratagem underwent two 
Ptogtessive changes: from the mete elimination of Russia 
from Manchuria, he turned to the te-establishment of a balance 
of power between Russia and Japan, and from that of co-opeta- 
tion with Japan, he turned to the prevention of further territorial 
expansion of Japan. His means towatd both these ends was 
to persuade Britain, France and Getmany to join the United 
States not only in bringing the wat to a close, but also, as it 
finally transpired, in effecting a peace settlement agteeable to 
Russia. 

The first reaction in the United States to the Japanese 
military successes in the Russo-Japanese Wat was the discrimi- 
Natory treatment of Japanese school children in San Francisco. 
On October 11, 1906, the Board of Education in San Francisco 
passed a resolution requiring all Japanese childten to be seote- 
gated in an Oriental public school, A vatiety of lame charges 
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wete made against the Japanese children to justify the need of 
such a highly disctiminatory measure. All accusations were 
found, on close investigation, to have been grossly and no 
doubt deliberately exaggerated. ‘There were only ninety-three 
Japanese pupils in all of San Francisco’s public schools when the 
segtegation order was issued. And twenty-five of them were 
Ametican citizens, twenty-eight girls and only thirty-three were 
over fifteen, the two oldest being twenty years of age. The 
segtegation otder along with the anti-Japanese tiots, boycotts 
and Congressional resolutions marked the ptogtess of an ex- 
clusionist movement. It must especially be temembeted that 
the segtegation order was issued just after the unparalleled 
Japanese sympathy was outpoured in connection with the great 
eatthquake and fire which occurred in San Francisco in April, 
1906. While the Japanese Red Cross contributed to the victims ° 
of the disaster most generously, the visiting Japanese scientists 
were stoned in the streets of San Francisco, Japanese testaurants 
wete boycotted, and the Exclusion League, boasting a member- 
ship of 78,500, temorselessly pursued its goal. The school 
children question was temporarily tesolved by the famous 
“Gentlemen’s Agreement” of 1907. Even then the past 
unfait act injected a lingering poison into the telations between 
Japan and the United States. 

The Japanese-Ametican relations under the baneful glare 
of the immigration conttoversy went from bad to worse. Wat 
talks became so constant and alarming in the summer of 1907 
that President Theodore Roosevelt actually sent directions in 
code to General Wood, commander of the American troops in 
the Philippines, for defending the islands from a momentarily 
expected Japanese attack (July 6, 1907). William H. Taft was 
dispatched on a peace mission from Manila to Tokyo, which 
tesulted in the receipt of a reassuring cable (October 18, 1907) 
stating that “the Japanese Government is most anxious to avoid 
wat.” Still the war talks failed to subside and the President, 
in ordet to meet the crisis with a “ big stick” policy, sent the 
American fleet consisting of sixteen battleships on a world 
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ctuise. The cruise, which lasted from ea? ee aa 
Februaty 22, 1909, was an obvious gestufe. hae 
said: “I have become uncomfortably ane eT bees 
vety slight undertone of a veiled truculence. ] a P nee 
Government wisely oe: in eee rans 
evelt could not decline, to have : 
he fe attived on October 18, 1908, at i sunee and ia 
three days splendid hospitality was lavished on P aes 
sailors. The world cruise, besides advertising the fact : 
United States was the second naval powet in the wotld, hera : 
in a dramatic style the entrance of naval ratios into we one ie 
Pacific politics and likewise marked the beginning ee a Re 
of the Anglo-Japanese Alliance. In February, 1908, Mckenzie 
King, Canadian Commissionet of Labour and Immigration, 
came to Washington and thanked President Roosevelt vety 
earnestly for having sent out the fleet to the Pacific.” Also Aus- 
tralians rejoiced at the advent of the United States as a great 
Pacific naval power and as a countet-balance to the Anglo- 
Japanese Alliance. Ten years later another attempt to imptess 
Japan with the naval might of the United States was made in 
1917. Citcumstances wete that the United States entered the 
World War and congratulatory missions from the Allied nations 
were dispatched to Washington. Secretary of State Lansing 
wrote as follows: 


There was an addition to the formula of entertainment in the case 
of the Japanese Mission headed by Viscount Ishii which is worthy 
of record, and that is a visit which they made to the Atlantic fleet. ‘The 
fleet had been assembled on the northern shore of Long Island where 
it was guarded by sea chains, nets and destroyers while awaiting order 
to put out to sea. It was proposed to take the Japanese Commissioners 
to see this grand fleet, and I am disposed to think that the motive was 
not solely to give entertainment to our guests, for there was in the minds 
of some of our officials the thought that it might also give them some 
idea of the naval power of the United States. 


It was on December 22, 1910, at President Taft’s request, 
Theodore Roosevelt submitted to him his mature and reasoned 
judgment on the Far Eastern policy of the United States. The 
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formet Chief Executive had travelled a long road since he, Lodge 
and Mahan had planned the annexation of the Philippines. No 
one could speak from experience more authentically than he 


Hete is what he obsetved 


Our vital interest is to keep the Japanese out of our country and 
at the same time preserve the goodwill of Japan. The vital interest of 
the Japanese, on the other hand, is in Manchuria and Kotea. It is, there- 
fore, particularly to our intetest not to take any steps as regards Manchuria 
which will give the Japanese cause to feel, with or without reason, that we 
ate hostile to them, or a menace—in however slight a degree—to their 
interests. Alliance with China, in view of China’s absolute military help- 
lessness, means of coutse not an additional strength to us, but an ad- 
ditional obligation which we assume... . As regards Manchuria, 
if the Japanese choose to follow a coutse of conduct to which we are 
adverse, we cannot stop it unless we are prepared to go to war, and a 
successful wat about Manchuria would require a fleet as good as that of 
England, p/ws an army as goodas that of Germany. The open door policy 
in China was an excellent thing, and I hope it will be a good thing 
in the future, so far as it can be maintained by general diplomatic agree- 
ments ; but, as has been ptoved by the whole history of Manchuria, alike 
under Russia and under Japan, the open door policy, as a matter of fact, 
completely disappears as soon as a powerful nation determines to dis- 
tegard it, and is willing to run the risk of war rather than forego its inten- 
tion. How vital Manchuria is to Japan, and how impossible that she 
should submit to much outside interference therein, may be gathered 
from the fact—which I learned from Lord Kitchener in England last 
year—that she is laying down triple lines of track from her coastal 


bases to Mukden, as an answer to the double tracking of the Siberian 
tailway by the Russians, 


VII 


President Taft and his Secretary of State Knox came to 
office just at the beginning of one of the gteatest expansions of 
American foreign investment in history. Knox immediately 
Set out to reorganize the State Department in the interest of 
business and finance. On Match 20, 1920, the first of the modern 
geogtaphical divisions of the State Department was undertaken 
—the Division of Far Eastern Affaits. Because of the mysterious 
chatacter of its business, the Far Eastern Division appears to 
have enjoyed from the outset a peculiarly indepenent position 
within the State Deparment. It is to this division that one must 
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first look for the explanation of the about-face in the Far Eastern 
licy of President Taft. 
i The first chief of the Fat Eastern Divison was William Phi- 
llips. He was succeeded by Willard Straight who served as 
acting chief of the division from November, 1908, to June, 1909. 
Straight was a less successful American ‘‘ Cecil Rhodes. He 
dreamed of an Ametican empite in the tertitory of China. He 
was appointed the first American Consul-Genetal in Mukden in 
June, 1906, and returned from that place to become the acting 
chief of the Far Eastern Division at the age of twenty-eight. He 
made both Theodore Roosevelt and E.H. Hartiman, the railroad 
magnate, his admirers. From 1906 to 1908 Straight made the 
Mukden Consulate the headquatters of America’s ‘ financial 
invasion”? of Manchuria. With Hattiman, he schemed of 
building the Manchurian link of a round-the-world American 
railway system. He encouraged the establishment of a Chinese- 
American publicity buteau which distributed its literature with 
such effect that the Japanese Ambassador protested to Secretary 
of State Root, and the State Depattment took steps to liquidate 
the bureau. Striaght’s campaign against Japan in Manchuria 
ultimately led to his withdrawal from Mukden. 

Hartiman’s teal object was the putchase of the South Man- 
chutia Railway, but he found that Japan was unwilling to part 
with it. He, therefore, made up his mind to force Japan to sell 
out by putchasing from Russia the Chinese Eastern Railway and 
by obtaining from China the tight to build a tailway parallel 
to the South Manchuria Railway straight actoss Manchuria 
from Chinchow in the south to Aigun on the Siberian border. 
In case the threat of building the new railroad was not sufficient 
ee i ages to sell out, he planned its actual construc- 
however faeces es : pee (September 10, 1909); 
Fort a moment Straigh: pee principal supporieh: 

> ght was left virtually its sole protagonist. 

On October 2, 1909, he negotiated a preliminary agreement for 
the Saas ei construction of the Chinchow-Aigun line. 

Ovember 6, 1909, expecting first to obtain British 
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endorsement with which he would then confront Japan and 
Russia, Knox made two sttiking proposals to Sir Edward Grey, 
The first was that Great Britain should join the United States in 
effecting a complete neutralization of all the railways in Man- 
chutia, and the second that, in case neutralization proved im- 
practicable, Great Britain and the United States should jointly 
support the Chinchow-Aigun project. But Sir Edward declined 
to apptove the plan of State Sectetary Knox. Both Japan and 
Russia summarily rejected the neutralization scheme in almost 
identical notes (January 21, 1910). Thus failed the diplomacy 
of Knox in tegard to Manchuria. 

Most ironical of all, Straight and the American financial 
gtoup— supposedly the principal beneficiaries of dollar diplomacy 
—accused the State Department of ruining their plans by af- 
fronting the Russians, and threatened to withdraw from the 
field entitely unless the depattment ceased to make them instru- 
ments of such an aggressive Fat Eastern policy. For four years 
Knox and Taft tried to force American capital by diplomatic 
ptessure into a region of the world whete it would not go of 
its own accotd. When things began to go against him in the 
Far East, Knox declared that his policy had a higher purpose 
than the mete promotion of American business, or even the 
defending of China’s territorial integrity. “ Unfortunately, after 
I left office,” wrote the former President Theodore Roosevelt 
in 1913, “a most mistaken and ill-advised policy was pursued 
towatd Japan, combining irritation and inefficiency.” 


(To be Continued) 
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GREATER EAST ASIA INTER- 
NATIONAL LAW (1) 


By MAS ATOSHI MATSUSHITA 


HE equilibrity of inter-State harmony in the world can, only 
be maintained when the mechanism of the international 
order permits the normal and legal functioning of each group 
law for the benefit of each group and the intetnational com- 
munity as a whole. This being the settled fact, the projected 
new world order must acknowledge the legal tight of an inter- 
national law for greater East Asia to operate in this sphere, so 
that it can normalize and legitimize the relations between greater 
East Asia and the world at large for mutual good and advantage. 
It will, therefore, be observed that a greater East Asiatic interna- 
tional law has to assume the shape of a “ spheric” law in guiding 
the relations among the countties of the sphete of greater 
East Asia, appearing, at the same time, as an “ intet-spheric ”’ 
law in regulating the relations of this sphere with other compo- 
nent spheres of the world. 

Certain jurists ate of the view that as spheric and inter- 
spheric laws are different in character having different forms of 
Operations, a new international law for the guidance of the 
world shall have to ptovide for the Separate organic working of 
these two dissimilar codes of law—a state of things which would 


inevitably cteate confusions in the flow of international stability’ 


and tranquillity. A contention of this nature appears tenable 
from the academic viewpoint; but it cannot be sustained when 
it is applied to actual conditions Soverning intet-State tecipro- 
city. 

Japan is constructing a co 


2 “Ptosperity sphere in oreater 
East Asia not for the purpose nye ; 


of keeping it isolated from the 
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world, but for the purpose of enabling this part of the globe 
to obtain its rightful share in the polity of nations; and, as 
such, the spheric law, which would govern the relations among 
the countries of this sphere and the countries of other spheres 
of the world, would automatically be spheric and inter-spheric 
in application in order to conform to the requitements of a 
revised international law for the international community. 

Tt is true that spheric relations have features distinct from 
intet-sphetic telations. Even then, it would be unwise to ad- 
vocate that spheric and inter-spheric laws henceforward must 
Teptesent two different codes of law; they must, of practical 
necessity, be a unified code of law based on a definite principle. 
The question is what should be the definite ptinciple. Since 
Japan is organizing a greater Bast Asiatic co-prosperity sphere 
to insure its self-existence and also the self-existence of the count- 
ties participating in it, it is not unnatural for it to hold the 
opinion that the right of national existence should be the definite 
principle of spheric and inter-spheric contacts. 

The spheric and inter-spheric laws, which come under the 
category of international law, do not mean a split in international 
law, but the latter’s elevation to a higher mutually beneficial 
level. In practical application, there may occur some cases in- 
which they may run counter to each other. Such contradictions 
must be minimized by laying emphasis on the ptinciple of self- 
existence of a nation ot a gtoup of nations. Hence, it is evident 
that sphetic law, which forms a part of international law, does 
not confront inter-spheric law, which is also a patt of interna- 
tional law. In other wotds, international law consists of these 
two important legal codes. 

The fundamental ptinciples underlying the spheric law which 
would regulate the relations among the countties of the en- 
visaged greater East Asiatic co-prosperity sphere must comprise 
tespect for territorial integrity and independence, maintenance 
of peace within the sphere, access to natural and manpower 
fesoutces and joint defence. Inasmuch as an international law 
for greater East Asia will be based on the right of existence of a 
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obvious that it will respect the territorial 
that natute. 
integrity and independence of a eee ne 
nize 
has already tecog nee 
ne seen in its treaty relations with oe ee 
mi China. The Japan-Manchoukuo a One 
Tape Gate Treaty and the offensive and defens 
Japanese 


Fy . . . . . . . 


: ia. However, the 
course with the countries of ae es eee 
question of territorial ee oe ee nea tuaeae. 
ee race oe ae a international chaos eee 
ey: cd oe a territorial maladjustment is also due to oe 
a ne i ienaonil Powers to pay considered oe 

eee Dei ee despite the fact that Article 19 ee 
a ee Covenant contains such a provision. eee ie 
te j ified in viewing the question of tertitorial integrity 
ee Hae meidum of the law of vicissitudes relative to the 
See of a greater East Asiatic Seer. he 
Likewise, the question of national independence a Pee 
in the light of the responsibility of a ae rf 
buting to the stability of the sphete itself. Ria aac 
The principle of maintaining peace — : ae 
to be applied to facilitate the development o Sa im ie 
among all the component States of greater se S os ae 
objective can be tealized by setting up a peace machinery : 
settlement of all spheric disputes as internal matters concern a 
the sphere only. Even if a dispute occuts between a compone 
nation and a countty of countries of another sphere, the same 
peace machinery must enjoy the power of mediation and arbitra- 
tion. Such matters as extradition of undesirable political tefu- 
gees and judicial and police co-operation among the countries of 
greater Kast Asia must be treated from the standpoint of spheric 
harmony without encroaching in the least upon the tights of local 
administrations. 
The “democratic” nations’ unwavering ambition to con- 


partner-nation, it 1s 
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ttol the natural and Manpower resources of the world has 
compelled the Axis Powers to undertake the task of Creating a 
new international order on the basis of group living and bloc 
harmony. An international law fot gteater East Asia must 
include in its scope the authority to utilize the natural and man- 
Power tesources obtainable there for the benefit of the entire 
sphete itself, respecting at the same time the tight of a partner- 
nation to protect its territorial integrity and independence. Not 
only the agricultural and mineral resoutces, but also coastal 

andinland waters should be utilized for the cotporate benefit 

of the sphere. The same should be the policy with regard to 

population. Capitalist exploitation in either case should be 
prevented at all cost to reinforce the moral affinity and inter- 
countty reciprocity in a just, cordial manner. 

Since the construction of a greater East Asiatic co-prosperity 
sphere has been prompted by the necessity of safeguarding mutual 
existence, it needs no explanation to assett that the ptinciple of 
joint defence must be the leitmotif of an international law for 
this sphere. The Japan-Manchoukuo protocol, the Sino- 
Japanese Basic Treaty and the Japan-Thai offensive and defensive 
alliance stipulate joint defence to Pteserve the combined integrity 
and the individual integrity of each high contracting patties. 
The Wang administration of China has now declared wat on 
the United States and Britain to protect the integrity of the 

continent as an important unit of greter East Asia, 

The international law as practised by the “democratic” 
nations has merely enabled them to form a superficial union 
among themselves to procure individual profits. This is the 
reason why if some of them becomes involved in war, other 
allies have the option to remain neutral. There does not exist 
any provision for joint action or joint defence in their otder, 
which is, indeed, a setious flaw. In ordet to pteclude the 
possibility of such a non-collaboration, the Ptinciple of joint 
defence must be enforced to co-ordinate the defence activities 


of each nation of greater East Asia, thereby solidifying the 
life and living of the sphere itself. 
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In case a country included in greater Kast Asia is ae 
by of involved in hostilities with another slegeaed ” o - 
sphere, all the remaining countries of the sp sath Pr 8 Heed 
hostilities or attack as a direct menace to the sa ey Oo 8 : 
East Asia, must collaborate militarily with their wna e 
involved partner with a view to testoring normalcy. In ee 
to the question of military collaboration, there seem to be os 
different views: one is that the non-involved COUBELCS: of a 
sphere must automatically enter into hostilities with the agetessor 
and the other is that they must only extend all possible assistance 
to the involved country without resorting to war against the 
aggressor. But the intrinsic policy underlying the project of a 
gteater East Asiatic co-prosperity sphere endorses the first view, 
because that is the only ideal method by applying which the 
integrity of the sphere can be protected. In this sense, an in- 
ternational law for greater East Asia will differ from the present 
international law, which has to be recast to permit the practice 
of joint defence by other spheres of the world, Nevertheless, 
it may be pointed out that the question of military collaboration 
will be decided in terms of actual needs. Cases may arise where 
it will not be necessary for the non-involved partners to declare 
war on the aggressor. It may be sufficient for them to extend 
material and manpower assistance, firstly to localize the hostilities, 
and secondly to reach a speedy settlement. 

Although an international law for greater East Asia must 
be spheric and inter-spheric in conception, at present it is not 
possible to visualize what exactly would be its inter-spheric 
natute, especially when world-wide hostilities are raging. Motre- 
over, as with the restoration of international peace, there would 
emerge State spheres other than the Axis spheres, it will be 
ptemature to prognosticate on greater East Asia’s inter-spheric 
relations with the hypothetical non-Axis spheres. Still, it may 
be mentioned that the projected inter-spheric relations will be 
guided by the principles of non-intetvention and freedom 
of the seas. The adhetence to the principle of non-interven- 


tion would be in accord with the Axis aims of world order. ‘The 
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international law still in force no doubt tecognizes the principle 
of non-intervention in the affairs of a country by another country. 
In practice, however, it has become an agency of intervention. 
Thetefore, it must be reshaped in such a way that it will not be 
used by a sphere as a weapon to interfere in the affairs of another 
sphere. For this reason, steps should be taken to prevent a 
sphere or an individual nation“from imposing itself on another 
sphere ot a nation under the pretext of insuring self-defence and 
sovereignty. The leader-States of the world must see to it 
that their partner-States are proteceted from outside menace— 
political, economic or otherwise. They must, to all intents and 
purposes, assume the responsibility of safeguarding the legitimate 
tights and privileges of their collaborators. 
In tegard to the freedom of the seas, which has all along 
been recognized by international law, it is seen that its peace 
time phase differs from its wartime complexion. In time of 
peace, all the waterways of the world are open to nations for 
conducting trade and business, except the mutually agreed 
limits of the territorial waters of each nation. In time of war, 
however, the right of neutral and non-belligerent countries to 
exercise the freedom of the seas is invariably curtailed by the 
belligerents on the ground of wartime exigency. Japan’s policy 
of creating a common prosperity sphere in greater East and the 
Italo-German determination to establish a new order in Europe 
do not envisage the enforcement of a one-sided economy to 
deprive other spheres the right to acquire materials from the 
Axis territories. This being the Axis policy, it will be inap- 
proptiate to think that the principle of the freedom of the seas 
to be included in an international law for greater East Asia would 
be detrimental to the interest of other spheres of the world. 
In fact, it will not place any restriction on the freedom of the 
seas. Furthermore, it will respect the generally agreed three- 
mile limit of territorial waters. 
As the main objective of a co-prosperity sphere is to 
safeguard the right of existence of each component nation, it 
would be quite proper to pursue the principle of the freedom 
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of the seas from that angle. Forinstance, it may be ee 
for joint defence and secutity to close a particular area eo eee 
shipping. But before such a step is taken it must = clearly 
explained that a prohibited area has been created mainly to meet 
the needs of defence, and that it does not in any way reflect 
any intention to deny a foreign nation its tight to trade and 
navigate. Without this explanation, a foreign nation may 
construe such an action as a deliberate curtailment of its right of 
navigation and may retaliate by instituting an economic blockade. 
An undesitable friction of this natute must be avoided as far 
as possible by applying the principle of the freedom of the seas 
in a tealistic and co-operative manner. 

The old-fashioned international law rules that the freedom 
of the seas may be enjoyed by the belligerents and neutrals alike 
in wartime. Put in another form, it says that the belligerents 
may engage in hostilities at any spot on the high seas, provided 
the neutrals ate allowed to enjoy the liberty to navigate in any 
part of the intetnational waterways. It also recognizes in ptin- 
ciple that the neutrals are entitled to engage in trade with any 
belligerent country. Yet in practice it allows the belligerents 
to place restrictions on neuttal shipping, with the motive of 
intercepting war conttabands and enforcing the right of 
blockade. As wat at ptesent means total warfare, the bellige- 
tents ate exercising their total rights to utilize the freedom of the 
seas for their respective advantages only. Though this wartime 

tendency cannot be approved by any reasonable man, it has, 
owing to malpractices, become a tegular feature of total wat. 
It needs no argument to say that when peace is restored, this 
tendency of the Powers must be judiciously analyzed to enable 


the operation of the principle of the freedom of the seas in a 
much more equitable form. 


Following the start of the 


d the limits of its 
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maintain its security. The creation of zones of belligerency 
and the unprecedented enlargement of the limit of territorial 
waters unilaterally meant the international application of a newly 
created national law. Then the part it played in organizing the so- 
called ascp military encirclement against Japan, which has 
now been destroyed so far as gteater East Asia is concerned, 
also signified the application of a self-enunciated international 
law on the patt of the Washington Government. In other words, 
Ametica deliberately violated the ptinciple of the freedom of 
the seas in order to manifest its Opposition to Japan, Germany 
and Italy. As against this, the conception of the freedom of 
the seas to be embodied in an international law for gteater East 
Asia, as stated earlier, will tepsect all the just tights of foreign 
countries to navigate in the waters around gteater East Asia 
and will not unnecessarily expand the limits of territorial watets. 
It is undeniable that the formulation of an international 
law for gteater East Asia is of essential necessity to stabilize 
the harmonious upsutgence of mutual ptosperity relations 
within the sphere itself and lay the foundation of the future 
framework of the external relations of the partnet-nations with 
other spheres of the world. It must, for the purpose of attain- 
ing this desirable objective, be spheric in nature with due pro- 
visions for the conduct of inter-spheric relations. Because it 
will operate by adhering to such international principles as 
tespect for territorial integrity and independence, maintenance 
of peace within the sphete, access to natural and manpower re- 
soutces and joint defence, it will not be harmful in the slightest 
degree to the activities of other spheres. Also since it will uphold 
the right of exitsence of a nation, it will be honour bound to 
give ptominence to the principle of the freedom of the seas and 
the right to trade and navigate. A greater East Asiatic inter- 
national law as outlined herein will be of equal benefit to this 
patt of the world and to the entire universe. 


(Concluded) 
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By MINORU MAITA 


HE establishment of Japanese control ovet greater East 
Asia has considerably diminished the long-drawn-out 
resistance capacity of Chungking. On top of this, the loss of 
the Burma road has placed it in a critical position to gear up 
its fighting machinery. It is now endeavouring to open an 
efficient overland link with India to insure the attival of much- 
needed wat supplies. However; the almost impassable natute 
of the Indo-Chinese frontier is hampering the matetialization 
of sucha plan. Being confronted with this predicament, it is 
rapidly enlarging the northwestern transport toute with the 
ultimate object of making Sinkiang its main supply base. 
Chungking is still keeping up its so-called “war of te- 
sistance” against Japan -in the hope that the Anglo-American 
nations will sooner or later retrieve their losses in greater East 
Asia. But Japan’s secute position in this part of the world 
and the recent declaration of wat by the Nanking Government 
against Britain and America obviously nullify the fruition of 
a wishful expectation of this natute. Then how can Chung- 
king reasonably rely on Britain and the United States? It is 
a plain fact that, owing to unquestionable Italo-German su- 
premacy in Europe, Britain is itself finding it difficult to 
prosecute its defensive operations in that sector, which con- 
stitutes the safety valve of its capitalist-imperialism. Con- 
sequently, it cannot be of sufficient assistance to Chungking 
which, of necessity, must place supreme reliance on the United 
States to replenish its war structure. ‘This is the teason 
why the hard-pressed General Chiang Kai-shek is pinning hope 
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on substantial aids from President Roosevelt. 

America in its sphete has not been free from expansionist 
ambition. For example, in the past it compelled Mexico to 
secede a large slice of its territory to it. In East Asia, it could 
fot entertain a territorial ambition, because Japan all along has 
been sttiving to maintain the integrity of this corner of the 
Orient. Nevertheless, America annexed the Philippines to block 
the rightful political and economic advancement of Japan. 
Thereafter, it began to intrude upon the economic life of 
East Asia in collusion with the a comert policy of Britain. Before 
the outbreak of the China affair, America’s economic imperialism 
had become so entrenched in China that even General Chiang 
Kai-shek from time to time voiced his resentment against the 
dollar hunger of the United States. It is unlikely that the 
leaders of Chungking have forgotten America’s craving for 
dollar. , 

Washington’s China policy since the Opening of Sino- 
American diplomatic relations has been based on two ptinci- 
ples ; one is to obtain the most favoured nation treatment from 
China and the other is to magnify its seeming goodwill toward 
the continent. At the end of the nineteenth centuty, spheres 
of influence of third Powers were created in China by the 
acquisition of settlements and concessions. In these citcum- 
stances, it became necessaty for the United States to align itself 
with the third Powers for acquiting the most favoured nation 
treatment from China. Hence, it propagated the doctrine of 
“open door” and ‘equal opportunity.” On the other hand, 

it advocated the maintenance of the territorial integrity of 
China, for such a policy not only assured the goodwill of the 
Chinese people, but also gave it more advantages to develop 
its own trade in the continent. It was for this vety reason that 
the United States at the Washington Conference, in Opposition 
to Japan’s proposal to deal with the issue of “ open door” 
and “equal opportunity ”’ separately from the question of the 
maintenance of China’s territorial integrity, insisted upon 
discussing the maintenance of China’s territorial integrity as a 
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phase of the “open door” and “ equal opportunity.” Thete- 
fore, one should not overlook the fact that these claims of the 
United States, which appeared laudable on the sutface, wete, in 
reality; tinged with ulterior motives. The time has come for 
the people under Chungking to take a tational note of the fact 
that the “ goodwill’ pledged by the United States has operated 
and is still operating in an extremely unfair manner so far as 
their inherent right to shape their own destiny is concerned. { 
It was in the second clause of Article 1 of the Tientsin 
Treaty concluded between the United States and China in 1858 
that this “goodwill” was put in black and white. The clause 
in question reads that in the event of any one of the foreign 
Powers acting unjustly or oppressively toward China, the 
United States, immediately upon being notified of such a fact, 
shall mediate in the matter and exert every effort to bring it to 
an amicable settlement as an expression of the United States’ 
friendship with China. Has the United States ever honour- 
ed this undertaking to the complete satisfaction of China? In 
the past, though the United States, unlike Britain and France, 
tefrained from harassing China in a Positive way, it did not fail 
to claim an equal shate of the advantages gained by the other 
two nations. In view of this attitude of America, its written 
pledge of goodwill towatd China Proved nothing but a 
*barmecide banquet.” 
To cite a few instances, in 1872, when the then Japanese 
Foreign Minister Tanéomi SoyGima demanded the emancipa- 
G07 of Chinese serf-immigrants to Pera, China asked the United 


dodged the responsibility and induced China to have the dis- 
pute arbitrated by the Czat, with the consequence that Japan 
e va case. es the Franco-Chinese Wat of 188 3-4 
Walch atose out of French ambition in A i : 
Ptoached the United States for mediation. ena meee 


eUmatd Silent, because France manifested its unwillingness 
© accept its intervention, and so the establi 
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control over Annam became a Sait accompli. At the time of 
the Sino-Japanese Wat of 1894-5, China asked the United 
States to take up its case with Japan, but Washington merely 
conducted a formal negotiation with Japan without touching 
on the vital issue involved in the war. Furthermore, in 1895, 
when peace was concluded between Japan and China, Russia, 
Germany and France made a joint intervention in favour of 
the Peking Government, while the United States remained 
aloof. 

The Chungking leaders must be awate of the fact that the 
United States has utterly failed to observe the terms and con- 
ditions of what is known as the Burlingame Treaty con- 
cluded between the two nations in connection with Chinese 
emigration to America. This agreement was made as a sup- 
plementaty to the Tientsin Treaty. Article v of it stipulates 
that the United States of America and China hereby mutually 
tecognize the inherent and inalienable rights of mankind to 
change in good faith its nationality and allegiance to mother 
country and also the benefit of citizens of the United States of 
America and subjects of China emigrating into each othet’s 
tertitory either out of curiosity or for putposes of trade or 
petmanent settlement. For this purpose, the high contracting 
patties shall not recognize other immigrants than those who 
ate inspired by their own free will, and undertake that 
they shall enact laws by virtue of which any American citizen 
of subject of China who may catry away Chinese subjects to 
the United States or any other countries, or any Chinese sub- 
ject or American citizen who may take away Ametican citizens 
to China ot any other countries without the consent based 
upon the free will of such immirgants may be treated as 
ctiminals. This understanding explicitly binds the United 
States to recognize beyond doubt the tight of Chinese people 
to migrate into its tetritory and settle there. However, 
subsequently, America enforced vatious oppressive measures 
against the Chinese immigrants, especially against those who 
lived in the state of California. Perhaps the most unjust 
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measute was the enforcement of a law in San Francisco 
providing that all hotels must have a vacant space of s00 
cubic feet pet each guest, thereby making it impossible for 
Chinese hotels to conduct theit business. 

In the state of California there was a time when all negroes 
were prohibited by law to make testimony in a court of justice 
telative to cases against the white people. This law was 
abolished after the Civil War, and later on only Indians and 
Mongolians were forbidden to make testimony in a coutt in 
connection with cases against the white people. This was a 
most outrageous law, because it debarred a Chinese employee 
from filing a legal action against his white employer for non- 
payment of wages due to him. On account of persistent 
Chinese protests, this law was finally abolished. It may be 
interesting to know that at one time the state of California had 
framed a regulation to punish a Chinese offender by cutting 
off his pig-tail. The Chinese immigrants entered an action 
against the United States Government for nullification of the 
tegulation on the ground that it was in violation of Article vi 
of the American Constitution, and succeeded in getting a 
judgment for its invalidation. 

In 1878, the American Congress began to enact laws to 
reduce the inflow of Chinese immigration. In 1880, the 
Washington Government opened hegotiations with the Chinese 
Government and tevised the But 
same year, a fresh agreement with China for the regulation 
Chinese immigration. Thus Ametica made the Chinese 
mmigtation problem a non-tteaty question. In 1882, the 


abourets, and 


enter by revising its Immigration Law. Follo 
tightened its control over the entrance of Chines 
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satiate its mammonistic lust. It is inconceivable that Chung- 
king will allow this dark page in the history of Sino-American 
telations to remain as a thing untedtessed, irtespective of its 
cutrent makeshift alliance with the United States which has 
been prompted by the military necessity to continue hostilities 
against Japan. 

America occupied the Philippines in pursuance of the 
terms of the Spanish-American Peace Treaty signed in Paris in 
1898, terminating the short-lived wat between the two coun- 
tries. It stabilized its control over this Pacific nation in order 
to make it its gateway to the market of China. Before the 
start of the Spanish-American War, it promised the Filipinos 
independence.. In April, 1898, when the wat was already 
on, a Britisher by the name of Bray arranged an interview 
between General Aguinaldo and American diplomat E. Spencer 
Platt at Singapore. At this interview, Platt requested Agui- 
naldo to facilitate the co-operation of the Filipinos with the 
Ametican forces, promising independence to the Philippines 
after the conclusion of the wat. But the moment the United 
States emerged victorious, it not only broke its solemm pro- 
mise, but annexed the Philippines to pave the ground for its 
“dollar invasion” of China. It is, indeed, significant that in 
February, 1898, prior to the commencement of the Spanish- 
American Wat, the New York Chamber of Commerce urged 
President McKinley to take necessary measures to inctease 
trade between America and China and protect the tights and 
interests of Americans in China. In the following year, when 
the United States had gained its foothold in the Philippines, 
the chairman of the American-Asiatic Society publicly discuss- 
ed the value of the Philippines v7s-d-v7s China. 

After the United States took over the Philippines, the 
Filipinos were prohibited to grow cotton, and instead made to 
cultivate sugat canes. It imposed this policy to make the 
Philippines a profitable selling market of its cotton, in which 
item it ranks first in the world. On the other hand, Americans 
engaged in the sugat industry at home came to the conclusion 
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that it would be mote advantageous for them to shift their 
operations to the Philippines where factory working hours 
were long and wages low. In the course of time, another 
movement was started in the United States to draw mote 
profits out of the indigenous sugar industry of the Philippines. 
Then, owing to an economic depression in the United States, 
its sugar industry became hard hit, and also similarly hard hit 
was the sugar industry in Cuba in which Ametican Capital was 
invested largely. Accordingly, the United States decided to 
impose a duty on the importation of sugat from the Phili- 
Ppines to amounts in excess of 850,000 tons a yeat, which volume 
was allowed to enter free of duty. The bill fixing this quota 
was passed by Congtess in Januaty, 1932, and was signed in a 
revised form by President Roosevelt on March 14, 1934. The 
duty free importation of cocoanut oil from the Philippines 


was also restricted to 200,000 tons annually and that of fibre 
goods to 3,000,000 tons. 


1923, only about 600 
United States, and between that yeat and 1 


Filipino population in the United § 
fornia rooming half the number. 


t that the United States, as long 
Nes, treated that countty as 
order to consummate its 
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larger policy of controlling the economic life of China. 
Today, the Philippines freed from American domination is 
forging ahead hand in hand with Japan to become an 
independent partner of the projected greater East Asia co- 
Ptosperity sphere. And new China, rallying under the banner 
of the Wang administration, is collaborating with Japan to 
evolve an endutable East Asiatic hatmony. Only Chungking 
temains unwilling, because, among other things, it is chained 
to the charriot wheels of Ametica. The United States is pet- 
sisting to have its superimposed way in China mainly for the 
purpose of keeping Japan bottled up in its own over-crowded 
territory, so that it can use the Pacific as its Manhattan pond.” 
How can Japan and China possibly give in to such an irration- 
al fantasy? However General Chiang Kai-shek may mani- 
pulate, America cannot become a natural friend of China like 
Japan. The United States’ whole attitude toward China is 
clothed in insincerity. The time for Washington’s retribution 
is slowly drawing nearet, irrespective of Chungking’s help- 
lessness to thtow off the stranglehold of the United States. 
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HOMMAGE TO THE EMPEROR MEIJI 


In my young days I heard thy glorious name ! 

My father spoke about a wondrous Emperor 

Who reigned o’er isles of suntise, and whose fame 
Spread to the world with radiance and glamour. 


For he had awakened his land from a dangerous sleep 
And had promoted new and useful science, 

And brought a harvest of new thoughts to reap, 

And taught his people to have on him teliance, 


For in the future his keen mind could soar— 
New weapons only would conjute the peril 
That he foresaw, and won each wat, 

To make the efforts of the enemies sterile. 


“T give you mighty arms, but don’t forget 

Of bushido—the spirit everlasting | 

Without it victory you cannot sets 

Without it fame and teatness can’t be lasting | ” 


Such were the Emperot’s words and his command. 
His people obeyed. Two victories brought glory 
To the Japanese. As with a magic wand 

They beat strong foes, like knights of ancient story. 


Thus having filled his mission like the sun 
That sets in purple and 
In his ancestral light. 

And his gteat soul the 


gold, the Emperor tested 
His work was done, 
Peace of Gods requested. 
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But even there, from his celestial home, 
He still watches over his faithful nation. 
In garbs of light divine, he comes to toam 
Unseen, but felt through blessed revelation. 


When he beholds by moonlit nights in spring 
That hillock where his mortal clay teposes, 
The raptured nightingales his lyrics sing, 
And plum trees bloom with the scent of toses. 


And then in autumn, when he visits eatth 

And sees the crowds that to his shrine ate thronging, 
To celebrate the day that gave him bitth— 

That happy day to history belonging, 


The sun shines bright, the ait is sweet and pure, 
The trees stand in their gold and crimson beauty, 
The country of his love thinks to allure 

The poet-Emperot’s presence as its duty. 


And there he stands in his beloved shrine, 

Among his people engaged in gallant fighting 

A righteous war, his soldiers brave and fine, 

His winged hetoes armed with storm and lightning, 


Compelling enemies to flee afraid. 

Oh! saintly Emperor, is not now thy. nation 
The great heroic poem thou hast made ? 
Art not thou satisfied with thy creation ? 


—Ina Metaxa 
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By KIYO-YE NAKAMURA 


AN is by nature a devotee of things of beauty. His devout 
M sense of zstheticism is derived from his connate aspira- 
tion to make the life beautiful—a thing of joy and of elegance. 
The Japanese people have always been inclined to make the life 
a source of material and sublime grace. To a Japanese, his 
home is not merely a place of residence, but also the abode of his 
intuitive urge for simple elegance. In order to break the mono- 
tony of material existence, he tries to create an artistic atmosphere 
around him. So he decorates the alcove of his living room by 
atranging a bunch of flowers in a pleasing manner, and increases 
the simple elegance of his surroundings by petforming tea cere- 
mony. He enjoys the spell of art by looking at hanging pictures. 
In fact, he believes in the time-honouted saying that “ art is life 
and life is att.” Consequently, it is not unnatural that he should 
take pains to beautify even such a small object as fan. Japanese 
fans have an attractive lure of their own, which has been te- 
cognized by the art-lovets of other countries. ‘Io what extent 
the spirit of astheticism is reflected in a Japanese fan can be 
appreciated from the following poem in the S hu-yi Waka-shu : 


Natsu wa oh-ghi 
Fuyu wa hioké ni 
Mi wo nashité 
Tsurénaki hito ni 
Yori mo tsukabaya. 


Making myself a fan 

In summer time 

And a brazier in winter drear, 
I wish I could dtaw near 
That heartless woman ! 
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From this verse, it will be noticed that the poet is explaining 
that the hand which is outstretched over the brazier in 2 snow- 
falling morning is no other than the hand that waves a fan ina 
summer afternoon when the cicada chitps noisily. The simul- 
taneous teference to a cold winter and a hot summet suggests 
that the poet is extremely sensitive to the smiles of Natute in 
a genial spring and its pathos in a lonely autumn, when the 
leaves of trees begin to fall. During these seasonal changes 
the fan remains a constant companion of man. ‘This testifies to 
the fact that the beauty in Japanese fans, as indeed is the case 
with many other things Japanese, is closely interwoven with 
the charm of the objects of Nature. 

Certain quarters are of the opinion that the fan was originally 
invented in China, and that it was later imported into this 
country when Japan began to import and assimilate the culture 
of the continent. Buta string of historical facts tends to indicate 
that the fan was invented in Japan. For instance, in the Sung 
Dynasty, the Chinese people called the folding fan “ Japanese 
fan,” thereby expressing their regret that such an object had not 
been made by them. On the other hand, in the Kamakura and 
Mutomachi periods, when the Gosan (Buddhist) literature was 
in a flourishing condition, many scholars attributed the origin 
of several ancient art objects including the fan to the continent. 
In old China, a round fan was called gomei or bémmén, and these 
Chinese appellations were often pedantically used by Japanese 
scholars. In contradiction, however, to the trend of the times 
when the origin of everything old was apt to be credited to the 
continent, the author of the Gai-nob-sho, which was published 
in the Muromachi period, insists that the “fan was first in- 
vented in Japan,” and denies that it is of Chinese origin. 

During the Tokugawa Shogunal period, there arose a num- 
ber of Japanese scholars of Chinese classics, with the result that 
fresh mixed opinions wete expressed in regard to the otigin of 
thefan. Fortunately enough, Yoshitada Nishimura, in his book, 
Ob-ghi no Ki (Book of Fans), asserts that “when the Emptess 
Jingu led her expedition to Korea, Takénouchi-no-Sukuné 
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presented her with a fan he had ordeted to be specially made, and 
that during the teign of the Emperor Ténchi a hermit named 
Toyomaru of Tamba had made an expanding fan which he 
presented to the Emperor.” Though the authenticity of these 
assettions cannot be verified, it is interesting to note that even 
a few Westetn scholars have quoted them to prove that the 
fan otiginated in this country. In ‘the ninth volume of the 
Mannyoshu (oldest collection of Japanese verses) the following 
significant poem appeats : 
Tokoshiyéni 
Natsu fuyu yukéya 
Kawa-goromo 
Oh-ghi hanatazu 
Yama ni sumu bito. 
I wonder if summer lasts for e’er, 
And winter too ; 
Though clad in fur, 
You have always a fan 
Living in a mountain far. 
This vetse was dedicated to Prince Oshikabé by an anony- 
mous poet, and it is the only one in the whole collection that 
makes a reference to the fan. It is not clearly known whether 
the fan mentioned is a round one or anexpanding one. Suffice it 
to say that there were different kinds of fans at the time of the 
Emperor Daigo’s reign (898-930). The existence of different 
types, such as ob-ghi (expanding or folding fan) and mwchiwa 
(round fan), is well explained in the Wamyo Ruishu Sho (Book, of 
Japanese Names), which was edited by Minamoto-no-Shitagou 
in behalf of the fourth princess in the Yéncho era (1583-1590). 
Admitting that fans came into vogue in the Nara petiod, it would 
be worthwhile to observe their use in the Yénghi era when the 
Japanese people got rid of the Chinese fashions, which had long 
dominated the life of the upper classes. At this time under the 
impact of a national cultural activity various artistic trans- 
formations occurred, and as a result, alterations were (effected 
aes attire of court officials. A high court official came to use 
a hioh-ghi (fan made with thin Pieces of Japanese cypress wood), 
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which he kept in the breast pocket of his court dress as an in- 
dispensable ornament. After the middle of the Heian period, 
a hioh-ghi became a necessaty patt of the court dress of a high 
official. 

Contradictory opinions ate current regarding the invention 
of the Aioh-ghi. One of them is that each rib of Aiob-ghi resembles 
in shape the shaku (flat baton) of a high court official, because it 
was first devised by chipping a shaku thin. A second is that a 
musical instrument suggested its making. And a thitd opinion 
is that a shaku was formerly used instead of a pocket-book to 
note down cetemonious matters, and that gradually one shaku 
became insufficient for this purpose, with the consequence that 
mote and more batons came to be used. These batons were bound 
together in a set form leading to the invention of the Aioh-ghi. 

Thete is also a kind of paper fan which is quite unlike 
hioh-ghi. In connection with its origin, there are also different 
views. Generally speaking, many ate of the opinion that the idea 
of a paper fan was first suggested by the shaku. Some conjecture 
that ‘a certain number of shaku were first connected with one 
another by means of some sheets of paper, and that this form 
was then developed into a paper fan. Others think that it 
was first devised by connecting the thin pieces of wood forming 
a hioh-ghi with paper instead of with strings. From early times, 
there has been a custom of writing down a short poem on a paper 
fan; and this fact naturally suggests that the paper fan was 
first derived from a memo-baton. 

The paper fan was first called A¢wahori or Rohmori (bat). Ac- 
cording to certain quartets, it was so named, because in construc- 
tion it resembles the wings of a bat. On the other hand, it 
may possibly have been a transformation of £amibari (papering). 
It is undoubtedly noteworthy that the earlier appellations 
hioh-ghi and kRawahori were later changed into fuyuoh-ghi 
(winter fan) and natsuoh-ghi (summer fan). By the middle of the 
Heian period, these new names had been adopted on a nation- 
wide scale, and it became a custom to use a summer fan in the 
summer and a winter fan in the winter. The summer fan was 
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designed to render the ait as cool as possible, while the winter 
one was intended to keep the air as warm as possible. It was 
usual for a person of high rank to have a winter fan on 
cremonious occasions even in hot season. In consequence, 
vatious kinds of fans were used in accordance with the dignity 
of office and rank. Red dioh-ghi were used by the Emperors and 
ptinces of the royal blood; whereas white ones were used by 
court nobles and officials. As for summer paper fans, they were 
employed on informal occasions only. 

It was in the Heian period that hioh-ghi made its orthodox 
début. ‘The elegant life of the court nobles and ladies 
stimulated the creation of a vatiety of artistic hiob-ghi. And 
these fans became the necessary ornaments to heighten the grace 
of aristocratic women. On ceremonial occasions, such as the 
festivals of Itsuki-no-in of Kamo and Go-séchiyé (Five Court 
Festivals), they used the presctibed types. But on other occasions 
they freely used diverse patterns of fans. Some of them were 
adorned with colourful pictures. The extreme popularity 
of fans in the Heian period can be understood from the fact that 
mention is made of “ cherty-blossom triple fans” in the Ghénji 
Monogatari and of “triple fans attached to the five-bladed pine 
bough” in the Makura no Soh-shi. This shows that many-tibbed 
fans were not only used by court ladies, but also by the ordinary 
people. A hioh-ghi consisting of eight thin-split pieces of wood 
was called hitoyé no hiob-ghi (single wood-fan) ; a ttiple-wood fan, 
therefore, consisted of twenty-four thin pieces of wood, and a 
five-fold one of forty pieces of wood, 
ee a who sought for the winter atmosphere in their winter 
ae 2 i poise for coolness in the summer in theit summer 

cummie® fan as ae eae Spa rrincs ae ane 
thought most bonvenielt ri ea PEEP O RES aE Wes 
which is the same as fie f£ ae e cae aay Bic 
fan. It has the few eer tee ok. Sok) ‘ (five-stick) 
saraeli est sticks in all single hioh-ghi fans, and like 
unlined garment, it has no lining. To make the fan itself 

look cool, in early days thin silk w. i ce eaen 
as sometimes used. In the 
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Téntoku era (970-973), when ob-ghiawasé was held, fans of this 
natute had already made their appearance. As summer fans 
were not used on formal’ or ceremonious occasions, theit 
designs were simple. 

Thete are some old fans on which are reproduced famous 
Buddhist scriptural passages. The most famous among them ate 
those preserved in the Shiténnoh-ji of Osaka and in the Itsuku- 
shima Shrine of Aki. There is a fan in the former place the 
scriptural text on which is said to have been written by Prince 
Shohtoku ; but the fan is not, in reality, so old, nor does it ap- 
pear to have been made in such a warlike age as the Kamakura 
petiod. Judging, however, from its beautiful design and the 
elegant calligraphy, it can be regarded as a work of the Heian 
period. In the latter place there is a court lady’s hioh-ghi, which 
was dedicated to the shrine itself. Both the fans ate ornamented 
with gold and silver leaves and dust, and with bladed foils. 
The picture on the court lady’s fan tepresents a handsome young 
nobleman talking with a young lady near a pine tree. Many of the 
old fans have pictures on them, the subjects of which are 
mostly taken from such old tales as the Ghénji Monogatari and 
the Isé Monogatari, and they represent usually young men and 
women talking with each other. Their salient characteristic 
points are that the paper used as material is Zorinoko, which is 
bedaubed with mica dust, that they are ornamented with gold 
and silver leaves and dust, and with bladed foils, and that there 
ate many continuous patterns resembling streamlets or scumbled 
waves. There are various kinds of Liob-ghi, such as yokomé hioh- 
gi (side-grained wooden fans), masamé hioh-ghi (straight-grained 
wooden fans) and xzyobo hiob-ghi (court-ladies’ wooden fans). 
Many of these old fans ate preserved in the Itsukushima Shrine, 
where one of rare old summer fans is also to be seen. All 
these fans have been designated national treasutes. 

The winter and summer fans which came into vogue in 
the effeminate Heian culture period underwent changes when 
Yoritomo established the Kamakura Shogunate. The virile 
Samurai spirit of that time came to be reflected in the construction 
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of fans, too. As atesult, the oya-boné (main frames) of the fans 
were made stronger and metal oya-boné called kagami-omott-boné, 
came into vogue. This naturally necessitated an alteration in 
the ornamental designs of them. In the Hoiki it is mentioned 
that “the fan is a bioh-ghi, which consists of sixteen thin pieces 
of wood; and as for the ornamental flowers and dangling 
sttings, there are various kinds.” In the Kamakuta petiod, 
however, the Takiguchi officers used to have Aioh-ghi fans with 
attificial flowers and dangling strings as ornaments, which 
became a fashion in the subsequent ages. A bunch of artificial 
flowers called ¢suké-bana was fastened to the string dangling 
from the uppet part of the main frame of this style of biob- 
ghi. Tt was usualto put an armorial insignia or a family crest 
onthe spot of the main frame from which the strings hung 
loosely. ‘This indicates that in the Kamakura period a thorough 
attempt was made to make fans look stronger—an attempt which 
came into being as a national reaction to the elegant culture 
of the Heian age. . 

About the time when a Aagami-omoté-boné (metal main frame) 
was used in the /ioh-ghi, the summer fan began to be called mina 
kurtnai ni hi idashitaru ob-ghi (a fan showing a blazing sun on a 
scarlet ground), the term coming from the pigmentation of the 
ground paper of the fan. The entire representation was the 
symbol of the vigorous figure of a samurai. The fan used as a 
target for Nasu-no-yoichi to shoot, making him famous as a 
skilfull archer at the battle off Yashima, had the ground all red. 
Meanwhile, the slender frames which had been exclusively used 
were changed into thin and flat ones like files of the hioh-gi, and 
some frames were in open-work. The fan with the open-work 
main frames was at first known was &irj Sukashi ob-ghi (cut in- 
terstices fan) and then called mina-yéri-bont-oh-ghi (all open-work 
frame fan) when it was used by the samurai in the Kamakura 
"alee the name being somewhat suggestive of the samurai 

ass. 


A fan mounted on a scarlet paper with the main frames all 
open-worked and black-lacquered gives one the impression 
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of an impressive scarlet-threaded suit of armour called hiodoshi- 
no-yoro?. It is natural that such a gay and gorgeous coloured 
fan was liked by the samurai in the Kamakura period. This 
kind of fan and the all scarlet fans wete the first step toward 
the later growth of gun sén (military fan). While this kind of 
fan became fashionable, a fan quite different in the get-up 
began to appear among court citcles. The latter was called 
tsuma-kurtnai no ob-ghi (a fan scarlet toward the edge). Such 
fans with sutras written on the paper as seen in the famous ones 
treasured at the Shiténno-ji Temple, Osaka, or in the white- 
gtounded fans found in the womb of the wooden statue of 
the Buddha of the Seityu-ji Temple or in those depicted in the 
picture scrolls of the period were also used as summer fans. 
Therefore, the all scarlet fan and the all open-work framed 
one cannot be said to have been the only fans used in the 
Kamakuta period, but such kinds of fans were, to say exactly, 
outstanding among the other kinds of fans, so that they deserve 
to be regarded as the characteristic fans of the Kamakura period. 
The long tradition of fans, which had continued from the 
Heian period down to the Yoshino Dynasty for nearly five hun- 
dred years, was compelled to undergo an epochal change in its 
form in the Muromachi period. The introduction of Zen 
Buddhism from China made the militiary caste revive their taste 
for things continental. Just then it so happened that Chinese 
fans of the Yuan and Ming Dynasties were brought over to 
Japan, and they admirably suited the taste of the Japanese people. 
It is an admitted fact that the introduction of Chinese fans 
motivated a striking change in the constructional pattern of 
Japanese fans. In view of this exotic influence, the continental 
technique of wrapping up the minor frames in ground paper 
came to be incorporated, thereby doing away with the hitherto 
traditional trait of the Japanese summer fan. However, as it 
is known that Japanese fans were first taken to China, it would 
not be inapprtopriate to say that those continental fans which 
were imported into Japan in the Mutomachi period were impto- 
vements on the earlier Japanese ones. In some Chinese books, 
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which were published between the latter part of the North Sung 
Dynasty and the beginning of the South Sung Dynasty, mention 
is made of the importation of Japanese fans. And during the 
Ming Dynasty huge numbers of Japanese fans found their 
way into China. Also Japanese fans were presented to the Chinese 
envoys to the Ashikaga Shogunate. Some of them were Aiob- 
ghi, fans, but most of them were summer fans, especially fans 
having carved through frames. The continent improved on 
them by devising the technique of “wrapped-up framing.” 
According to this method, the minor ribs are not pasted onto 
one sheet of ground paper, but wrapped up with two sheets 
of paper from both sides. As a natural result, the side view of 
the upper part of the fan becomes much wider. This is the 
so-called Chinese sayébiro (wider at end) fans, which replaced 
the Japanese /ioh-ghi and became a vogue in the winter season 
and during court ceremonies. 

In opposition to suyéhiro, another new type called shizu- 
meé-ori appeared in the Muromachi period. In folded condition, 
the side view of this fan appeats narrower at top, for the two 
outside main frames are made bending toward inside at the 
upper part. This is similar in shape to the present-day fan. 
Although these two kinds were the new types of fans devised 
in the Muromachi petiod, the old ones still remained and were 
called bombori type (wider at top). The influence exercised by 
Chinese fans was limited to summer fans only. The /iob-ghi, 
in which no paper was used, remained immune to Chinese 
influence. Later on, owing to a deterioration in the skill of 
attisans, a change took place in its original shape. ‘The refine- 
ment was teplaced by clumsiness. As it was seldom necessary 
to have a hiob-ghi except on cetemonious occasions, this type 
of Japanese fan became a mete social possession of the owner ; 
and the family crest represented on the main frame became 
mote ostentatious. In the meantime, regulations for artificial 
flowers and dangling strings were made; the sizes and shapes 
of white hioh-ghi for court officials and of hioh-ghi for court 
ladies and pages were also decided. ‘The only instances of 
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The sacred fan—Possession of the Atsuta Shrine 


Sides of Karabitsu, chest first for clothes, then books, scriptures and 
latterly for armours, with a picture in which one of the figures 
holdsa fan—Possession of the Gokokuji Temple, Kyoto 
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them extant are the fans preserved in the Asukai Shrine and 
the Hayatama Shrine of Kii. Clumsiness is perceptible in the 
pictures painted on them. But they ate important, because they 
ate valuable relics “of Yamato painting and of simple black-ink 
sketches of the Mutomachi period. 

The Chinese fans, which flowed into Japan as re-imported 
atticles in the Mutomachi period, also flowed far into the West 
to enhance the glamour of the European coutt life. Toward 
the latter half of the sixteenth century, the people of western 
Europe, particularly the Portuguese came ovet to the East for 
the purpose of trading and secking treasures. On their way 
back, they must have taken with them great numbers of Chinese 
fans which had originally been devised in. Japan. Already in 
the sixteenth century, fan-manufacturing industry had risen in 
Portugal and Italy. When Cathetina, daughter of the Medician 
house of Florence and well-known pattoness of art, was married 
to Henti 11 of France, these Chinese fans of Japanese origin had 
come into vogue in that country. And early in the seventeenth 
centuty Patis became the greatest centre of fan-manufactuting 
industry in Europe and had, it is said, no less than. 150 fan- 
dealers ; yet in Paris nobody could see such fans of smooth and 
simple beauty as the Japanese bamboo-framed ones. All 
Western fans were of grand and gorgeous make. The frames 
wete mostly of ivory, and the ground of animal skin or heavy 
silk, In Europe, there were Vernis Mattin’s fans which, like the 
Japanese hioh-ghi, consisted of frames only, but with some devices 
of the maker’s own. Perhaps suggested by the finish of some 
Chinese lacquet-work, Martin himself lacquered his fans with 
a new att. The Frenchmen called his fans éventails de brisé or 
folding-fans, and they were their great favourites. AA little 
later, Watteau, the French painter of the eighteenth century, 
designed some mote artistic fans. "France witnessed the heyday 
of fan craze during the reign of Louis xtv.. 

In the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries the fan-manufac- 
turing industry came to prevail all over Europe, and the fashion 
of using fans was extended from Italy and Holland to Germany 
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and Britain. The get-up of Western fans in the sixteenth century 
was somewhat like that of China, but in the eighteenth century 
various improved methods were added to the making of fans. 
Consequently, such new materials as ivory, tortoise-shell, horn 
and silver were used for éventails de brisé, which might be called 
the hioh-ghi of Europe. At all events the centre of fans te- 
mained always Paris ; and the fashion continued up to.the teign 
of Louis xv. When Louis xvr was guillotined, a number of 
people who bemoaned his death wore black fans as a sign of 
bereavement. Afterwards the mania for fans in Europe tevived 
for a while in the first monarchial days of Napoleon. It is vety 
interesting that the fans in Europe which had various patterns 
in open work in the frame are derived from Japanese designs. 
The age between the Momoyama period succeeding the Muto- 
machi and the early part of the Yédo period saw a conspicuous 
development of overseas trade in Japan, and consequently a 
tremendous number of fans were exported to the South Sea 
Islands, such as Luzon, Cambodia, etc., by the merchent ships 
of the time called goshuin sén (red-sealed chartered vessels), and 
those fans were shipped to Europe by the Western trading 
vessels. 

In the Momoyama petiod, no additional development was 
made in fan-making. In the succeeding Tokugawa period, 
under a firm central administration and an isolated life, a new 
national cultural activity dawned in the country, and this natural- 
ly influenced the making of beautiful fans. During the preced- 
ae Sedans eee pe eae became so violent that all 

scontinued. Civil wars went on for 


some sixty of seventy yeats, and the fans usually used on the 
occasion of court ceremonies disappeared, except the ofsuki oh- 
ghi (monthly fan) which was required by the Emperor each month 
when he repaired to the Naishi-dokoto (where the Sacred Mirror 
is kept) for praying. This fan is of suythiro (wider at top) 
type. with scarlet ig dges and adorned with golden clouds. On 
the ground is depicted a seasonal scene drawn bpthe on 
to the Impetial Household. The fan is one shaku se five 
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bu long and has fifteen ribs. A special fan-maker used to 
ptesent it to the Emperor through the Yédokoro (Painting 
Office). In the Yédo period, when pictures for ofswki ob-ghi 
wete needed, they were alternately painted by the heads of the 
Tosa and Kano families. There was another kind of suyébiro 
fans which wete used by the Emperor on ceremonious occa- 
sions. It is the Aénjo fan, which was generally presented to 
him by the Yédokoro once a year. It was also called oura sunago 
suythiro, for the back surface of it is sprinkled with silver dust 
and on it a picture showing flowering plants is painted. 

Each of the five families of court nobles had its own suyéhiro 
fans. ‘he sayéhiro fan of the Konoyé and Takatsukasa families 
has a hollowed matk of two cloves put together on the upper 
and lower patts of the main frame. This mark or crest is called 
mukai choji. ‘The fan of the Kujo family shows three hollowed 
matks of cloves lengthwise on the main frame. ‘This set of 
matks is called naga-choji. The fan of the Nijo family displays 
a hollowed mark of two cloves, one over the other, on the main 
frame. The fan of the Ichijo family has a hollowed mark of 
one clove on the main frame. In the Yédo petiod, these suyéhiro 
fans came to be used as winter fans instead of hiob-ghi, which are 
now used on very important occasions only. Though no te- 
sttiction was placed on colour and painting, the use of scarlet- 
edged suyébiro fans was allowed to none but those court officials 
who were mature enough to weat kammuri. The chracteristics 
of these summer fans are that the pictures drawn on the back 
ate vivid and brilliant, that the minor frames ate stuck thereon, 
and that they tesemble the old Aawahori. Besides, there were 
a kind of fans which were called yatsu-boné dénchu ob-ghi (eight- 
ribbed court fans). Another elegant kind of fan, known as 
bombori ob-ghi, was used by court ladies and officials. This is also 
called fumizuki bombori ob-ghi (seventh-month fan), because this 
kind of fan was given to each of the court ladies on the 
seventh night of the seventh month. The surface is usually 
adotned with gold paint and a Ghénji picture, and the back 
with some flowers drawn with gold paint. These fans for court 
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officials and ladies were also used in temples. 

Ri: ‘The most tranditional of all the fans. used by military men 
were gun-sén (wat-fans). As mentioned in the Heiké Monogatari, all 
of them wete traditionally scarlet with a golden sun in the 
centre. In the latter part of the Tokugawa period, the main 
frames were made of steel; and it seems that in the previous 
civil war period there were many steel-framed wat-fans. On 
formal occasions sayéhiro and bombori fans were used, but on 
ordinary occasions military men employed white slendet-framed 
fans called dénchu ob-ghi (court fans). In their daily life the fans 
they used were called oméshi oh-ghi. But these fans went out 
of fashion in the Meiji period. 

It was after the Muromachi period that the common people 
could use fans on formal occasions. At first they used slendet- 
tibbed fans; but after the middle of the Yédo petiod they, 
especially women, began to use flat-ribbed fans. Probably as 
a result of this, on marriage ceremonies they used gold and silver 
fans with black frames. As a tule, the masses had no definite 
fans for formal occasions. For this reason, various devices were 
added to their fans : some of them were very gorgeous and others 
strange and grotesque. When mass production was necessaty, 
some instructive pictures, such as maps of the world and por- 
traits of famous petsonages wete represented on fans by means 
of block-printing. 

Note should be taken of the fact that the use of fans has 
entiched the art world of Japan. In early times fans were 
ie when Aémari (ball-kicking) was played. Each of these 
ree ea shaku and two sun long, and was golden in colout. 

silvery crescent and a picture of an old pine tree. The 
back was all silvery, with a golden sun on it. If the pine tree 
had been left out, the whole design would have been similar 
to that of the war-fan. It was in tea ceremony th 
a gteat part. I payee ae 
a great p t was regarded as decorous to have a fan during 
its performace. The tea cetemony fan, which is known as 
Rikyu type,” is one shaku long and h 4 
Both the sides ate painted with . pice monies 
silver dust, by which is denoted 
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the sense of solitude. As improved types, there are shiraghiku 
(white chrysanthemum fans), fobri (eastern hedge fans) and 
unrya (dragon in clouds fans), all of which were devised by the 
successors to the famous Rikyu. 

The fan is essential in the performance of noh dance, too. 
Unlike the tea ceremony fans, the ones used in mob performances 
possess a lofty grandeut and stateliness. ‘The development 
of nob fans has been influenced at every stage by the gradual 
ptogtess of the art of noh dance itself. There are now several 
kinds of nob dance fans. The principal ones ate the kami ob-ghi 
(god’s fan), kachi-shura ob-ghi. (victorious battle fan) maké-shura 
oh-ghi (defeated battle fan), kaxura oh-ghi (coiffute lady’s fan), 
iénnyo ob-ghi (angel’s fan), kyojo ob-ghi (mad woman’s fan) and 
rohjo ob-ghi (old woman’s fan). It must be specially mentioned 
that a nob actor who plays the hero’s part always uses a gorgeously 
coloured fan, while the deuteragonist’s fan is plain and unpreten- 
tious. This teveals a contrast between the brilliancy and 
simplicity of a nob dance. The moh dance fans usually belong 
to the chukei class; but, practically speaking, they should . 
be included in the sayéhiro group. Besides these, there ate 
fans which ate needed to patticipate in ordinary Japanese dances. 
In early times, fans wete indispensable things in the shira- 
byoshi’s (courtesan’s) dance, and in modern times they ate used 
in the kabuki dance and in women’s dances. The fans which 
ate used in these cases ate similar to those of the past. Most of 
these fans are intended to be merely showy and have no deeper 
significance. 

The history of Japanese fans is a long one. It discloses how 
their making has advanced in keeping with the cultural and artis- 
tic strides of the nation. When the feudal customs and manners 
were prohibited in the Meiji era, the traditional patterns of fans 
that had prevailed among the uppet classes went out of fashion, 
and the fans of the masses alone came to be spread throughout 
the country. The pure Japanese paper, which was used as the 
ground paper of fans for several hundred years, has now been 


. “ 


replaced by semi-European paper ; and, moreover, the “ many- 
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tibbed” design, which was the chief characteristic of Japanese 
fans, has vanished. Even then, it is generally acknowledged 
that the modetn fans of this country have an artistic beauty 
of theit own which appeals to all foreign enthusiasts of Japanese 
att and culture. The beauty of Japanese fans lies in the fact 
that it has different grades of esthetic qualities which harmonize 
with the different moods, sentiments and atmosphete of the 
national artistic life. Just as in the past the fashion of using fans 
reflected a distinct cultural trait, so in the present the habit of 
having fans either on ordinary or formal occasions teptesents 
one side of national sensibility aimed at making the life beautiful 
and delightfully endurable. 
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By KEINOSHIN NAKAMURA 


ANPOWER is the mainstay of a nation. Whether in 
peace time of in time of war, it is the only yardstick with 
which one can measure the self-existence capacity of a nation. 
Japan’s current successes in the wart in greater East Asia is to 
a gteat extent due to its manpowet strength. If the population 
of Japan is compared to that of the “Democracies,” it will be 
seen that the latter excel Japan voluminously in manpower. 
But Japan has succeeded in shaping its own sphere of existence 
liquidating the “ democratic” incursions in greater East Asia, 
because its limited number of people united as one have staked 
evetything to promote a new homogenous concord. It is now 
constructing a gteater East Asia co-prosperity sphere with 
resolute faith in the efficiency of its manpower. 

The Japanese Cabinet at its session on January 22, 1942, 
adopted a population policy aiming at expanding the population 
of Japan proper to 100,000,000 by 1960. The reason why the 
Government has fixed the goal at 100,000,000 is that such a 
bulk of manpower is essentially required to insute the con- 
tinuous self-existence of Japan, particularly when a section of 
alien nations ate always seeking opportunities to hinder its 
legitimate advancement in its own sphere of the world. Further- 
mote, being a Power, Japan has to increase its population to man 
securely its economic and political enterprises, as well as its de- 
fence sttucture. Its safety lies in having a sufficient volume 
of manpower at its disposal. 

According to the latest available vital statistics, the annual 
increase of population is rated at 7.3 pet thousand in the United 
States, 6.1 in Britain, —o.5 in France, 6 in Germany and 9.6 
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in Italy, as against the high rate of 13.8 in Japan propet. From 
this, it would appear that no particular measute is required 
“with respect to qualitative and quantitative expansion of Japa- 
nese population. A careful examination of the population 
trend in the recent yeats, however, does not permit the entertain- 
ing of an unconditional optimism. It is true that the natural 
rate of increase in population has been far above those of other 
Powers. But the trend of the natural rate of inctease during 
the recent yeats has not necessarily been considered ideal. 
This assertion is mote justified when an analysis is made of the 
birth-tate and death-rate, particularly the former. 

The birth-rate in Japan proper had generally been on the 
upgtade during the period from the beginning of the Meiji eta 
(1868-1911) to 1920, but it has persistently declined since the 
peak of 36.2 per thousand in 1920, finally falling off to 26.7 in 
1938, the lowest level ever witnessed in the past several decades. 
Apparently, the large-scale mobilization of the youths for de- 
fence putposes following the outbreak of the China affair, must 
have been responsible partly for this rather sharp decline in the 
birth-tate. It is too obvious that the birth-rate in this country 
has been on a gtadual decline during the recent years. Fortu- 
nately, the death-rate has made a steady downward cutve during 
the corresponding years at almost proportionate rate with the 
falling off of the birth-rate, and thus the rate of natural increase 
has remained practically unaffected. 

A falling trend in the birth-rate casts a gloomy shadow on 
the future of a race, for as a tule, any tace, once its birth-rate 
begins to fall, starts degenerating at an accelerated pace. On 
the other hand, there is a certain limit to the decline in the death- 
tate, although it is possible to check it to a certain extent, es- 
pecially in such a country as Japan, where the death-rate is 
comparatively higher than in the case of Western nations. In 
New Zealand, where the death-rate is said to be the lowest in 

the world, death claimed 8.2 out of a thousand in 1935, rising 
to 8.7, 9.1 and even 9.7 during the subsequent years. 

The population problem assumes the gravest aspect when 
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the birth-tate begins to register an uncheckable decline, while 
the death-rate remains unabated. The birth-rates in Western 
countries which are far below the rate in Japan today, 
attained fairly high matks some yeats ago. In Britain, for 
example, the birth-rate had once shown a gradual ascendancy 
from 30.3 pet thousand in 1838 to as high as 35.8 per thousand 
in 1868, the latter figure being compatable to some extent with 
the high rate in Japan around 1920. Once it began to show a 
sign of decline, the British bitth-rate began to fall at a quicken- 
ing pace. In France, the birth-rate is below the death-rate to- 
day, and so it is suffering from a shortage of manpowet. 

In Japan today, the death-rate is on the decline, but at the 
same time a tendency of the birth-rate to fall appears to be 
accentuated. It is even forecast that, should the current trend 
be left to take its own course, the population of Japan proper 
would record a steady decline after a peak of 122,740,000 which 
will possibly be attained at the end of the present century. It 
is, therefore, impetative that Japan should formulate a firm 
population policy and enforce it to attain a broad increase in 
population within the Japanese Empire for the purpose of 
bringing the current war to a successful conclusion and faci- 
litating the sound organization of a mutual prosperity sphere 
in this section of the globe. In this sense, the official policy 
to expand the population of Japan proper to 100,000,000 by 
1960 is highly desirable. 

Hardly it is necessaty to say that a vast armed force is 
needed for the prosecution of the Pacific war and the establish- 
ment of the envisaged greater East Asia co-ptospetity sphete. 
Without the weight of manpower, a fighting otganization, 
however sttong it may be, cannot continue a sustained, large- 
scale wat. In addition, the sinews of war cannot be properly 
hatnessed if thete is a deatth in manpower. War, ina broad 
sense, means the destruction of manpowet. Hence, the need 
of increasing population, in which respect it is imperative that 
due consideration should be given to direct war losses in popula- 
tion and the mobilization of the younger generations for war 
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purposes, the two important factors adversely teacting on the 
birth-rate. 

The statistical records of the last World Wat show that 
Germany at that time suffered a loss in population of 4,200,000, 
inclusive of deaths and decline in the birth-rate, Austro-Hungaty 
4,400,000, Britain 1,000,000; France 2,000,000 and Italy 
1,600,000. The ratios of these wat losses to the population of the 
respective belligerent nations wete ten per cent. in the case of 
Germany, eleven pet cent.-in the case of Austto-Hungaty, 3-7 
pet cent. in the case of Britain, eight per cent. in the case of 
France and six per cent. in the case of Italy. In the light of 
these stern facts one can mentally imagine what a tremendous 
blow the actual deaths and decline in the birth-rate can give to 
numerical strength of population. It needs no explanation 
to say that it is essential for Japan to adopt feasible measures 
to cope with the population ptoblem relative to requirements 
of armed forces and attrition of population. 

What is requited now is the distribution of manpower in a 

most efficient and appropriate manner according to the ability 
of individuals in order to give full play to the total strength of 
the people at home, simultaneously insuting the efficient and 
harmonious production and distribution of all material resoutces. 
This aspect of the question is covered by the land planning 
scheme of the Government. Still, the outstanding question 
which demands attention under the land planning with regard 
to manpower concerns the regional and occupational distribution 
‘of the people, with a view to enabling each individual to con- 
tribute his best to the execution of the national policies. This 
again points out the absolute necessity of acquiring a speedy 
quantitative expansion in the population of Japan proper, 
so that the establishment of a zone of co-existence and co- 
prospetity embracing greater East Asia would become a petma- 
nent and otganic reality. A tecent sutvey teveals that the birth- 
rates in practically all the greater East Asiatic nations and the 
countties adjacent to them ate considetably higher than that in 
Japan, as witnessed in the subjoined table : 
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Countries and regions Birth-rates Year of survey 
(per thousand) 

Japan proper. ....+-- 26.7 1938 

Manchoukuo .....- 16.0 >» 

CCHINAS cy ar Se eat ares 44.2 1932-34 

Thailand 2s ane oe eS 2650 1926-1930 

Malaya: . ae ee 4 39.7-43-7 1938 

Buta «23 a) bow Bs 32.0 1937 

Tndia- 3° os Be 35.4 53 

Philippines ...---- 38.0 55 

Fast Indies .....-.--s 28.3 Py 

Australia 2... +e ees 175 1938 

Soviet Union (European) . 37+5 1929 


The low figute for Manchoukuo is due to the fact that the 
sutvey was conducted in a specific atea populated more by unmar- 
ried immigrants. There is little doubt that the birth-tate is 
higher in Manchoukuo than in Japan proper. The small rate for 
Australia is attributable to its peculiar policy of “ white 
‘Australia? Notwithstanding the higher birth-rate, the natural 
tate of increase in population in each of these countries has 
hithetto been compatatively low owing to the high death-rate 
resulting from frequent natural calamities, such as famines and 
pestilences. It is cleat that, for the putpose of stabilizing a 
new order in greater East Asia, Japan must attain a substantial 
quantitative expansion in its population. 

The Government’s population policy mentioned earlier 
primarily aims at advancing the martiageable age by three years, 
so that each couple may have five children on the average. As 
of 1935, the average age of matriage in this country was 27.76 
years fot male and 23.81 for female. Efforts are being made 
to lower this average age down to 25 for male and 21 for 
female, stimulating at the same time the rate of marriages con- 
tracted by the fecund female population (between 15 and 44 
yeats of age). Nevertheless, it is utgent that the birth-rate 
should be raised to the 1925 figure of 34.9 pet thousand from 
the level of 26.7 of 1938. As regards the question of lowering 
the death-rate, immediate steps should be taken to reduce the 
infantile mortality, minimize the havoc wrought by tuberculosis 
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and other diseases and develop further the hygienic conditions 
of the masses. 

Tt would not at all be difficult for Japan to prosecute its 
present population policy to achieve the planned result. An 
example of success is found in the efforts of Germany aftet 1934. 
This nation has outgrown the losses it suffered during the last 
World Wat period and after it. At the present moment, when 
Japan is involved in an unprecedented wat, it must not only lay 
added emphasis on increasing its manpower to neuttalize the 
adverse effects of losses in population as efficiently as possi- 
ble, but must strive forward to reach the fixed goal of 
100,000,000 by 1960, so that in the intervening period its 
newly acquited manpower would be able to contribute its 
anticipated shate to solidify on an invariable basis the home- 
genity of greater East Asia. 
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By KENJI HAMADA 


O* a cloudy January afternoon in 1891, the city of Honolulu, 

which usually throbbed with a warm, gossammet 
gayety, put on an ait of mournful expectancy. King Kalakaua had 
returned from San Francisco on board the American cruiser 
Charleston, not carrying any glad news, but in acoffin. He had 
gone to the United States for a test cute, but alas! he succumbed to 


—llness there. The solemn hush of sorrow did not prevent the 


transaction of royal business in the “blue room”? of the Hawaiian 
palace. The four cabinet ministets, all of American extraction, 
pressed the deceased monartch’s younger sister, Crown Princess 
Liliuokalani, to ascend the throne by immediately taking the 
oath in support of the Bayonet Constitution. They placed before 
her a sheaf of documents purporting to be toyal commissions 
reappointing them to their positions. They demanded that 
she must sign them at once. The newly installed queen hesitated 
and her sixth sense watned her to gain time. “‘ Gentlemen,” 
she said in faultless English, “I expect you to send in your 
resignations before 1 can ackt 

The ministers not only construed her abrupt plea as an at- 
tempt to take shelter behind technicalities, but also wishfully 
sensed in her attitude a strong desire to dismiss them. That 
meant a showdown. ‘‘ May we remind your majesty,” said 
Finance Minister Godfrey Brown, “that we can be removed 
from office only by a vote of want of confidence passed by the 
majority of all the elected members of the legislature.” 

“Then why is it necessary,” said the queen, “for you to 
ask me to go through the formal procedure of reappointing you 
gentlemen? Perhaps, the Chief Justice of the Supreme Court 
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has something to say about this.” 

Summoned to the “ blue room,” Chief Justice Judd settled 
the issue with prompt exactitude. ‘‘ The Bayonet Constitution,” 
he tuled, “‘ contains no provisions for the continuance in office 
of the ministry after the king’s decease. Iam of the opinion, 
therefore, that the commissions of King Kalakaua’s ministers 
automatically expired upon his death.” 

That, of course, was the Achilles’ heel of the Bayonet Con- 
stitution. Frustrated, the ministers walked sullenly out of the 
&byleroom.” But when she appointed her own ministers headed. 
by Premier and Foreign Minister Samuel Parker, a patt-Hawaiian 
and her close personal friend, the Lower House threw them 
out. After a series of stormy debates and balloting, a compromise 
cabinet was appointed. This willy-nilly bred dissension and 


deadlock: the situation rapidly deteriorated from bad to worse, 


approaching an explosion. 

The Bayonet Constitution, so called because it was literally 
forced upon the Hawaiian sovereign at the point of a bayonet, 
represented to the resident Americans during those days “a 
hard-won victory, a guatantee of their freedom, the sanctity of 
their property.” They took it as their right to shape the political 
course of the Hawaiian kingdom. If this was democtacy at 
work, it was a democracy of a singularly predatory character. 
Uncle Sam wanted to gtab Hawaii permanently. Therefore, 
he ignored the moral, political and sovereign tights of this 
elysium of the Pacific. 

The Americans first settled in Hawaii as Protestant mission- 
aties in 1820; then came tenegade seamen, traders on theif 
way to China, whalers and fillibustets looking for “ hot”’ rake- 
offs. Shrewd land-grabbets acquired valuable landed properties, 
while American pioneers began to lay the foundation of a “ little 
America.” The laudable humanitarian work of the pious 
missionaries began to sink into insignificance under the impact 
of a capitalist-imperialist greed. Practising rugged individualism 
on a manorial scale, Uncle Sam’s industrialists developed a 
prosperous sugar industry, and finally established themselves as 
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the ptincipal exporters and importers, monopolizing the trade 
with America, Canada, Austtalia and East Asia. ‘Their combined 
ptoperty amounted to $8 50,000,000 Of nine-tenths of the wealth 
of the entire Hawaiian kingdom. The taxes they paid and the 
customs revenues on theit imports constituted the mainstay of 
the local administration. Thus Uncle Sam gathered food to 
satisfy his territorial appetite. 

The indigenous sovereigns had not been incompetent. ‘They 
were fot the most part able and shtewd, beginning with Kameha- 
meha the great, founder of the Hawaiian monarchy, who used 
the white man’s weapons to command the white man’s respect. 
And they were advised and aided by the first-generation American 
Protestant missionaries whose abilities were excellent and whose 
loyalty never deviated. As long as the Kamehameha Dynasty 
(five monarchs, 179 3—1872) sat on the Hawaiian throne, the reins 
of power were held in competent hands. Foreign aggression 
was watded off not by force of arms, but by an extraordinaty 
display of judgment, diplomacy and statesman-like acumen. 

America’s advance into Hawaii excited the ambition of 
other Powers. British Consul Richard Charlton became “ con- 
vinced of Hawaii’s value and importance” and desired that 
«it should form a British possession.” French Consul Patrick 
Dillon declared that Hawaii was “ a kind of plum pudding which 
France is anxious to telish with a spoon.” American Minister 
to Hawaii Henty A. Pierce urged Washington to secure the 
cession of Pearl Harbour as it would “bind the Hawaiian Islands 
to the United States with hooks of steel,” adding that such a 
step would eventually “lead to the cession of the entire 
atchipelago.” Knowing these ambitions of the third Powers, 
the Kamehamehas steeted a precatious course, taking advantage 
of the Powers’ mutual jealousies. Countless quarrels with their 
agents teverberated through the pandanus-scented halls of the 
royal palace. Theit warships anchored time and again in 
Honolulu harbour, decks cleared for action, huge guns pointed 
at the royal palace. 

In the meantime, the loyal missionary advisets were forced 
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by militant lay Americans to leave politics alone. Then, with 
the extinction of the Kamehameha Dynasty in 1872 and the elec- 
tion of distinguishd nobles to the throne by popular votes 
(King Lunalilo, 1872-35 King Kalakaua, 1873-90), Britain 
and France retracted thei ambitions in favour of the more powet- 
ful America. By this time the indigenous face was slowly 
dying out. The white man’s folly, drunkenness and his diseases 
began to sap the peculiar vitility of the Polynesians. — King 
Kalakaua, clever, ambitious, a great schemer, a perfect politician, 
attempted to resuscitate the tace with attificial remedies, and 
so he undettook to open hospitals and homesteads and dispatch 
student missions abroad to receive military training and modern 
discipline and education. The resident Americans saw in these 
monarchial projects ‘a calculated move to revive indigenous 
hegemony at their expense.” The Hawaiian legislature and 
the Ametican cabinet ministers of the king who between them 
conttolled the kingdom’s pursestring delivered their “no.” 
Kalakaua tose to the occasion magnificently, but tragically. He 
devised new ways of obtaining money. By holding lotteries, 
ot by exerting pressure on the legislature for the founding of a 

subsidized steamship line to the Orient which would yield enor- 

mous profits to the privy purse, he went on with his schemes. 
The Americans immediately started a movement to dethrone him, 
but their conspiracy failed. Kalakaua, toward the close of 
his reign, steadfastly resisted his cabinet’s plan to cede Pearl 
Harbour to the United States, because he knew it would facili- 
tate American annexation of his country. His death while 
on a health trip to San Francisco hastened the doom of Hawaii. 

Queen Liliuokalani, who succeeded the deceased monartch, 

was a typical Polynesian beauty in her girlhood. Throughout 

her life, she greeted everbody with a broad, winsome smile. 

Also she had three passions: music, books and charity. At 

fifty-two she mounted the throne. She had by then become 

an “old lady;” yet het royal demeanour, her cultured and 

scholastic taste, and above all, her winsome smile, made her a 

dignified ruler. Her sole thought was for her people. She 
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demanded that the government of the country must be formed 
by the sons of the soil. And she strove hard to complete the 
work left unfinished by het departed brother; but fate ruled 
otherwise. 

The Bayonet Constitution, which gave the resident Ameri- 
cans the right of suffrage and control of the cabinet and legislature, 
in Article 78 laid down that: “ Wherever by this constitution 
any act is to be done or performed by the King ot the Sovereign, 
it shall, unless otherwise expressed, mean that such an act shall be 
done and performed by the Sovereign by and with the advice 
and consent of the cabinet.” In other words, it gave the cabinet 
the supreme authority to administer the country. Therefore, 
Queen Liliuokalani found herself a scapegtace of the Ametican- 
made cabinet. “I find,” she said openly, “that I am simply a 
nonentity, a figurehead.” . 

In order to telease herself from this “‘ figureheadedness ” 
_—as she called it—she decided to promulgate a new constitution. 
After making sure of the complete indigenous support, she 
drew up a draft to that effect. Article 62 of it stipulated that 
only male subjects would be given the right of suffrage, thereby 
insuring the disfranchisement of the resident Americans. She 
contended : “It is wise to limit the exercise of suffrage to those 
who owe allegiance to another country. Is there any country 
where a man is allowed to vote, seek office, hold responsible posi- 
tion, without becoming naturalized? Why should the Americans, 
who do not owe allegiance to our country as out subjects, exercise 
the right of franchise ?”’ | 

Article 56 of her draft stated that only the sovereign should 
have the power to appoint members to the House of Nobles 
(upper house of the legislature) for life. In contrast, the Bayonet 
Constitution provided that only those possessing taxable pro- 
petty amounting to $3,000 in value ovet and above all encum- 
brances, ot having incomes of at least $600.4 year, might vote for 
nomination to the House of Nobles, thus disfranchising most of 
the indigenous voters... Then for safeguarding the paramountcy 
of the sovereign, Article 42 of the queen’s draft provided 
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that cabinet meetings should be held at the instance of the sover- 
eign, and that a cabinet could be removed by a vote of want 
of confidence by a majority of all the members of the legislature. 

These three articles of the queen’s draft constitution were 
meant to restore to her the right to control both houses of 
the legislature, impose her authority on the cabinet and enable 
her “to govern and reign.” But how to promulgate the draft 
constitution legally became a problem. Searching for loop- 
holes in the Bayonet Constitution, she found this: “No acts 
of the King,” said Article 41 of it, ‘‘ shall have any effect unless 
it be countersigned by 2 membet of the cabinet, who by that 
signature makes himself responsible.’ Then she reasoned : 
“T can make a new constitution with the signature of one of 
my ministers.” 

Queen Liliuokalani’s opportunity came at the close of the 
1892 session of the legislature. Taking advantage of the absence 
of some of the resident American representatives, her supporters 
voted out the existing cabinet. Immediately, the queen ap- 
pointed a new cabinet, headed by Samuel Parker and including 
William Cornwell, John Colburn and A.P. Peterson—part- 
Hawaiians and non-capitalist Americans sympathetic toward het 
cause. These men were duly informed of het intention to 
promulgate a new constitution. The legislature was to be 
prorogued on January 14, 1893, and she decided to catty out 
her scheme that very afternoon. The marshal of the kindgom, 
Charles Wilson, and Captain Nowlein of the Royal Household 
Guards wete commanded “to prepare themselves to quell any 
tiot or outbreak engineered by the opposition” undet strict 
injunctions of secrecy. Fifty of the Royal Household Guards 
wete stationed at the palace and 272 at the Iolani Barracks close 
by, possessing in all 14 pieces of artillery, 386 rifles and 
18 revolvers. 

On that fateful afternoon, as Queen Liliuokalani returned 
to her palace, ready to ptoclaim the new constitution, the 
wheels of fortune moved backward, for all the four trusted 
members of her cabinet, racked with doubts and feats, had a 
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few houts ago tutned Judas Iscariot. Meeting in a secret 
conference with the leaders of the resident Americans, they had 
revealed to them the queen’s secret intention. When they 
belatedly made theit appeatance at the palace, Liliuokalani, 
unaware that she had been betrayed, placed a copy of her con- 
stitution before them and asked them to sign it. “ But your 
majesty,” protested Foreign Minister Parker, “you must know 
that this is a tevolutionary act. It cannot be done.” Parker’s 
colleagues confessed that the resident Ameticans had been 
informed of her plan. Though disappointed and shocked at 
their betrayal, she, with admirable self-restraint, told them that 
she would never have taken such a step had they not approved, 
supported and encouraged her, and that they had led her “to 
the edge of a precipice.” “ It is,” she said, “ humiliating.” 
Meanwhile, two formidable forces, hovered in the back- 
ground of this gathering storm. One was the fortuitous presence 
in Honolulu hatbour of the American cruiset Boston. ‘The other 
was the unconciliatory attitude of the American Minister, 
John L. Stevens, towatd the queen. Therefore, Liliuokalani, to 
prevent an worsening of the situation, insisted that her ministers 
must examine her constitution and point out to her what 
was objectionable in it. The ministers tead it and declared: 
“Tt is not exactly desirable.” The queen asked them to amend it. 
The ministers replied that she must “abandon her project at 
once.” Calm and imperturbable, she entered the throne toom 
and there dramatically announced het decision to the Hawaiian 
notabilities : 
Princes, nobles and representatives, I have listened to the thousands 
of voices of my people that have come to me, and I am prepared to 
grant their request. I was ready and expected to ptoclaim the new 
constitution today, as a suitable occasion for it, and thus satisfy the 
wishes of my dear people. But, with deep regret, I say that I have 
met with obstacles that prevent it. Return to yout homes peaceably 
and quietly, and continue to look toward me, and I will look toward 
you. Keep me ever in your love. I am obliged to postpone the 
granting of the constitution for a few days. I must confer with my 


cabinet, and when after you return home you may see it, receive it 
graciously, You have my love, and with sorrow I now dismiss you. 


~ (Lranslated from the Hawaiian language.) 
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The resident Americans construed Liliuokalani’s decision 
as a‘ ruse’ to gain time. They forthwith formed a Committee 
of Safety of thirteen and called a mass meeting at the Armory 
denouncing the queen. A tesolution was drawn up declaring 
that “the queen’s attempt is revolutionaty and treasonable in 
character; it is in derogation of the rights of the people ; it 
endangers the peace of the community; and tends to excite 
riot and cause the loss of life and desttuction of property.’ 
Going a step further, the committee advised the cabinet to 
“take the lead” in ovethtowing the queen and install a provi- 
sional government. The cabinet refused. It informed the 
queen, instead, what the tesident Americans intended to do. 
The queen, in order to avoid an open clash, signed a note pre- 
pated by the cabinet which declared that “‘ any changes desired 
in the fundamental law of the land will be sought only by methods 
ptovided in the constitution itself.’ ' This was made known to 
the Committee of Safety and transmitted to the American 
Minister, John L. Stevens, so as to forestall any armed revolt 
with his backing. Minister Stevens replied that he would 
“recognize the existing government, whatever it may be,” 
on the ground that “whatever government is established hetein- 
after as a de facto administration shall have to be recognized.” 

The Committee of Safety, ignoring the queen’s appeal, 
intimated to the American Minister that “we are unable to protect 
ourselves without aid and, therefore, pray for the protection 
of the United States forces.” Minister Stevens thereupon 
wrote to Captain Wiltse of the American cruiser Boston: ot 
view of the existing critical circumstances in Honolulu indicating 
an inadequate force, I request you to land matines and sailots 
from the ship under your command for the protection of the 
United States Legation and the United States Consulate, and to 
secure the safety of American life and property.” Captain Wiltse 
then gave the necessary instructions to Lieutenant-Commadet 

Swinburne, who landed on Honolulu with a battalion of 162 
ght rounds of ammunition to each man. 
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Strangely enough, Swinburne took up quarters in the Arion 
Hall close to the Hawaiian government buildings, instead of 
neat the American Legation or the American Consulate. His 
orders from Captain Wiltse contained this phrase: “to assist 
in preserving order.” 

After this “victory,” the Committee of Safety arrived at 
the Hawaiian government secretariate, and there, under the 
protection of the American marines, issued a proclamation 
declaring that “the Hawaiian monarchical system of govern- 
ment is heteby abrogated,” and that “4 provisional govern- 
ment for the control and management of public affairs and 
the protection of public peace is hereby established, which to 
exist until terms of union with the United States of America 
have been negotiated and agreed upon.” In this manner, Uncle 
Sam obliterated the kingdom of Hawaii from the face of the 
earth without firing a single shot. In pursuance of the pro- 
clamation, a provisional government was formed and its pre- 
sident, Sanford B. Dole, received the recognition of Captain 
Wiltse in the following way : 


A ptovisional government having been duly constituted in the place 
of the recent government of Queen Liliuokalani, and the said provisional 
government being in full possession of the government buildings, the 
archives and the treasury, and in control of the capital of the Hawaiian 
Islands, I hereby recognize the said provisional government as the de facto 
government of the Hawaiian Islands. 


President Cleveland, who soon became the occupant of the 
White House, felt that a “ dirty tick” had really been played on 
Liliuokalani, and sent Commissioner Blount to investigate the 
Hawaiian situation. Blount turned in a report to the President 
which was overwhelmingly in favout of Liliuokalani. The 
propaganda mill of the Hawaiian provisional government 
immediately began to manufactute atrocious acts committed 
by the deposed queen on the “innocent” American fe- 
sidents, and forthwith succeeded in stirring up public sentiment 
in the United States on its side. Confronted with a solid 
public opinion, President Cleveland washed his hands of the 


“ Tiliuokalani issue.” 
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The provisional régime in due coutse became the republican 
government of Hawaii, and as the aftermath of an abortive in- 
digenous revolt which followed, Liliuokalani, on mere citcum- 
stantial evidences, was arrested, tried, convicted and imprisoned 
for complicity in it. But the prison bats failed to keep her free 
spirit in check. She crooned: Aloha Oe (farewell to thee). When 
she was released, she boldly departed for Washington to plead het 
case. Washington cold-shouldeted her and President Cleveland 
said : “ 1 am painfully embattassed.’” As a last resort, she made 
the following appeal: 


Oh, honest Americans, as Christians hear me for my down-trodden 
people! Their form of government is as dear to them as yours is 
precious to you. Quite as warmly as you love your country, they love 
theirs. With all your goodly possessions—covering a territory so im- 
mense that there yet remain parts unexplored, and islands that, although 
near at hand, had to be neutral in time of war—do not covet the little 
vineyard of Naboth’s, so far from your shores, lest the punishment of 
Ahab fall upon you, if not in your day, in that of yout children, for “‘be 
not deceived, God is not mocked.” The people, to whom your fathers 
told of the living God and whom you now seek to despoil and destroy, 
are ctying aloud to Him in their time of trouble; and He will keep His 
promise, and will listen to the voices of the Hawaiian children lamenting 
for their homes. It is for them that I would give the last drop of my 
blood. Will it be in vain? 


The American Congtess “ considered” her appeal by pass- 
ing a joint resolution formally annexing the Hawaiian Islands. 
Thus, in 1898, Uncle Sam securely grabbed the Hawaiian Islands. 
Is it not a travesty of fate that the prophecy of Liliuokalani 
came true on December 8, 1941, when the Japanese forces 
thorougly razed Pearl Harbour? Are not the punishments 
of “Ahab” falling on Washington? Are not the reverses 
the United States has suffered in the Pacific wat acts of nemesis ? 
Liliuokalini has gone, but her spirit remains. And time is 
bound to come when the children, of the Pacific will no mote 
be “lamenting for their homes.” 
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CULTURAL ALTERNATION WITH 
INDO-CHINA 
By SUYEO ASAKURA 


ie September, 1940, when out atmed forces advanced into 
notthern French Indo-China, the attitude of a section of 
people thete was not exactly friendly to us. But the entire 
French colony began to manifest friendliness toward us when the 
Vichy Government decided upon a policy of co-operation with 
Germany and Governor-General Decoux made efforts to expel 
the de Gaullist elements from Indo-China. In July, 1941, a 
joint defence protocol was signed between Japan and Indo- 
China, and as a sequel to it, our Army moved into the southern 
part of the French colony. And no sooner did the Pacific 
war break out than a mutual military agreement was concluded. 
In view of these accords, our relations with French Indo-China 
became closer, and naturally, it was found useful to encourage 
a cultural alternation between the two countries.. Consequent- 
ly, Japan and French Indo-China ate now promoting a 
mutual exchange of culture in a satisfactory manner. 

It is the Kokusai Bunka Shinkoh-kai (Society for Inter- 
national Cultural Relations) of Tokyo and la Direction de 
"Tnstruction Publique de VIndochine of Hanoi that have 
already contributed greatly toward the cultural alternation 
between the two countries. The former is conducting cultural 
work in Indo-China under the supervision of the Board of 
Information of the Japanese Government and is co-operating 
with most of the other organizations which are making efforts 
for the same purpose. The latter, which is exclusively dealing 
with Japan, established le Secrétariat des Relations Intellectuel- 
les avec les Pays Voisins one year ago, and is now solely enga- 
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ged in promoting the mutual cultural exchange. And the 
Mission Japonaise 4 Hanoi is serving as theit go-between. 

The first positive attempt at cultural alternation was made 
by organizing a lecture exchange. In September, 1940, the 
Kokusai Bunka Shinko-kai requested 1a Direction de 
Instruction Publique of French Indo-China to send a foremost 
scholat to Japan. La Direction de |’Instruction Publique 
complied with this request and, at the same time, desited that 


the Kokusai Bunka Shinko-kai should dispatch a Japanese scholar 


to Indo-China in exchange. ‘Thus arrangements were made to 


exchange professors between the two countries which took 


effect between May and July, 1941. Japan sent Dr. Masao 
Ohta, professor of the medical department of the Tokyo 
Imperial University, while from Indo-China came Dr. Victor 
Goloubew, Secrétaite Bibliothécaite Général of Tl Ecole 
Francaise d’Extréme-Orient. Dr. Ohta, who has spent mote 
than thirty years in studying funicular bacteria and leprosy, is 
an authority on this branch of medicine and is also a well- 
known literary man, having published some excellent novels 
and plays under the penname of Mokutaro Kinoshita. In 
addition, he is an enthusiast of things southern. He lectured 
on the inoculation of human leprosy into animals for the 
medical audience of Indo-China and on the development of 
printing in Japan for the general public. On the other hand, 
Dr. Goloubew, who is an authority on the study of the groupes 
d@’Ankor and the tambour de cuivre in Tongking, lectuted in 
Japan on the revival of the. Angkor Vat in I’Ecole Francaise 
@Extréme-Orient. The writer, who spent two weeks with 
him at Kyoto and Nara, learned ftom him that while he was 
studying in Paris, he lived near the residence of Anatole 
France and often called on the great writer at his Villa Said, 
and that he once saw Piette Loti. 

“A little before the lecture exchange took place, Count 
Kiyoshi Kuroda, managing directot of the Kokusai Bunka 
Shinkoh-kai, paid a visit to Thailand and Indo-China. In the 
latter country he held discussions with M. Albert Charton, 
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head of la Direction de T’Instruction Publique, and M. 
George Ccedés, principal of I’Ecole Frangaise d’Extréme- 
Orient, and returned home with various definite plans such as 
exchange of old works of art and periodicals and opening of 
exhibitions intended for mutual introduction of culture. In 
September of the same year the exchange of periodicals was 
undettaken and so fat 800 volumes have been exchanged. 
Those copies which have been presented to us by Indo-China 
ate kept at the Tokyo Imperial University, the Kyoto Imperial 
University and three other academic bodies. The books for 
which Indo-China chiefly wishes are medical ones. It is note- 
worthy that besides this exchange of periodicals, the Pasteur 
Institute of that country has applied for the putchase of a great 
numbet of Japanese medical books. | 

The winter of 1941-42 witnessed a record advancement in 
the diffusion of Japanese culture into Indo-China. Japanese 
painting exhibitions were held under the auspices. of the 
Kokusai Bunka Shinkoh-kai from October until December at 
Hanoi, Haiphon, Hué and Saigon. In these exhibitions, 
which were enthusistically received, were displayed gaku 
(framed pictures), kakemono, (screens), shikishi (oblong pieces 
of thick coloured papet with pictures or writings on them), 
colour prints, etc. All of them were painted by the foremost 
Japanese artists of today. The popularity of the exhibition at 
Hanoi was greatly due to the presence of artist Tsuguji Fujita, 
who is well known in Paris. He not only attended the exhi- 
bition every day, but personally explained to the visitors the 
motif of the Japanese exhibits. Also he painted pictures before 
them and expounded the technique of Japanese painting for 
their appreciation. When he delivered a lecture on Japanese 
painting at the Hanoi University, he was applauded by a packed 
house. He cabléd the following observations on the exhibi- 
tion to a. Tokyo paper: 


It is indeed very significant that we have taken the initiative of 
introducing Japanese culture to Indo-China. This is the greatest art 
exhibition that has ever been held here. In this Japanese exhibition, 
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intended for foreigners, I have been astonished at an unexpected fact : 
I have seized a definite proof which I must make known to the 
painting world of Japan. Hitherto I was convinced that the samiyé 
(Japanese painting in black ink) was incomprehensible to foreigners ; 
but I have just found that it is decidedly popular among the people here 
and is the object of admiration. Gyokudo’s “ Mountain Torrent ‘holds 
the first rank among the whole pictures and has been desited by the 
Governor-General. Next come Taikan’s “ Bamboo Grove,” and the 
landscapes by Kansétsu, Soméi and Keighétsu. As to Jippo’s 
« Sparrows,” everybody has been moved by it. On the contrary, 
Seiho’s “ Still Life? and Kiyokata’s figure painting attracted the atten- 
tion of a few people; and the richly-coloured pictures of birds and flowers 
do not appeal much to the visitors. 


Concurrently with these exhibitions, a Japanese oil-painting 
exhibition was held at Hanoi. This, too, created a great sensa- 
tion. It was opened under the joint supervision of the 
Kokusai Banka Shinkoh-kai and the Société Nippon-Indochine, 
the latter of which has now been dissolved. Moreover, during 
the months of November and December of the same year the 
Exposition de  Artisanat Japonais was held by the Federation 
Japonaise des Industries d’Art at Hanoi for the purpose of 
introducing the traditional art and culture of Japan through 
industrial products. The popular utensils, earthenware and 
glassware exhibited were all of the first order. This exhibition 
has served for the better understanding of Japan on the part 
of the French and the Indo-Chinese people and for the introduc- 
tion of Japanese industrial products to the Indo-Chinese 
market. And simultaneous with the opening of this exhibi- 
tion, Madame Charlotte Perriand, former non-regular official 
of the Trade Bureau of Japan, delivered a series of sympathetic 
lectures on Japanese industrial art. 

About the same time, the Southern Trade Association 
opened the Foire-Exposition de Hanoi for the purpose of 
promoting the exportation of Japanese goods. In tune with 
this, a troupe of thirty Takarazuka ballet dancers of Japan 
gave a seties of performances at Hanoi and Haiphon. 

Propetly speaking, there had not been any amusement of this 
kind for the general public in Indo-China. The perform- 
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ances consisted of foreign and Japanese dances, songs and 
plays. They drew a full house every day and proved very 
successful. All the papers spoke of them in terms of high 
ptaise and the stars of the troupe were admired as excellent 
artistes of Japan. The Takarazuka engagement was fol- 
lowed by the visit of Miss Nobuko Yoshiya, noted novelist, to 
Indo-China. A little later, Mts. Michiyo Mori, who had once 
published a book of poems in French in Belgium, made an 
extensive tout of the country and on returning home publish- 
ed a sheaf of atticles relating to Indo-China. 

On account of these cultural activities, many leading 
Japanese came into intimate contacts with the French authori- 
ties. Govetnot-General Decoux, M. Delsalle, Superior Resi- 
dent of Tongking, M. Chabas, head of le Secrétariat des 
Relations Intellectuelles, M. Chatton, head of la Direction de 
Instruction Publique, Ambassador Yoshizawa and Consul- 
General Ogawa became unanimous in their opinion that the 
cultural alternation between the two countries should be inten- 
sified. From the general viewpoint, these cultural expositions 
made the otdinary French and Indo-Chinese people recognize 
the elegance of Japan’s works of art and the excellence of its 
industrial products. Asa matter of fact, they realized that 
Japan is a strong, formidable country possessing a high 
characteristic culture. 

In the spring of 1941 the Kokusai Bunka Shinkoh-kai 
started a journal entitled Traét-d’union for the benefit of the 
French and the Indo-Chinese. Stimulated by this, the Indo- 
Chinese authorities commenced the publication of a similar 
magazine. Then upon the tepresentation of the French 
authorities, it was decided to publish a series of illustrated 
reviews under the joint editorship of Japan and Indo-China. 
As a tesult, the French manuscripts for the first of the series 
entitled Connaissance de I’ Indochine, together with photographs, 
were sent to the Kokusai Bunka Shinkoh-kai in Tokyo, which 
organization translated the articles written in French into 
Japanese for insertion into the Japanese section, and the 
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review was published with many illustrations, maps, cuts and 
photogravures in October last. The second of the series, 
Connaissance du Japon, which came out in December last is 
edited all in French. It contains such articles as ** Cultural 
Character of the Japanese Nation,” “‘ Japanese Literature,” 
< Haniwa,? “ Sumiyé?? and one essay each on science and 
economics. These ate respectively written by Messrs. Yénkuh 
Uno, Kohchi Doi, Seiroku Noma, Rakushikén Wakimoto, 
Jitoh Tsuji and Kohtaro Araki, all of whom ate authorities in 
their own lines of study. 

The exchange of ancient works of att has not yet mate- 
tialized ; but it has already been decided on the Indo-Chinese 
side to present Japan with some relics of the Angkor Vat and 
the Angkor Thom, and some images in relief, fragmentary 
images and earthenwate, which bespeak the ptospetity of the 
Khmer Dynasty of the twelfth century. It is said that these 
articles will reach seventy-one in number. It is perhaps the 
first time that so many old Indo-Chinese works of art have 
been selected to be dispatched abroad. On the Japanese side, 
ptepatations are being made to send thirty-one atticles (in- 
cluding Tsunénobu Kano’s landscape paintings) offered by the 
Kokusai Bunka Shinkoh-Kai. This is also the first occasion 
for Japan that it would present its national treasures to a 
foreign country. A year has been spent on the completion of 
these preparations. It has been agreed that the Japanese 
ptesents when received by Indo-China are to be displayed at 
the Musée de Louis Finot, whilst the Indo-Chinese works of 
att when teceived by Japan ate to be exhibited at the Imperial 
Museum of Tokyo. 

A plan to exchange students and arrange inspection 
patties has been formulated and it is expected to be catried 
out in the near future. According to it, a certain number of 
male and female students, who are selected by la Direction 
de PInstruction Publique de VIndochine and la Mission 
Japonaise at Hanoi, are to be sent to Japan, which nation is 
to respond by dispatching a similar number selected by the 
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Education Ministry and other organizations concetned. And 
furthermore, for the purpose of studying each other’s culture 
and language, a certain number of young assistant professors 
selected ftom the universities are to be reciprocally sent to 
study for a petiod of three years. As for the exchange of 
students, the selection has already been made on the Indo- 
Chinese side. ‘The Japanese side is now making its selection. 

The French authorities intend to open an Indo-Chinese 
att exhibition in Tokyo next spring. On this occasion several 
Indo-Chinese painters ate to come over to Japan. At the 
request of the Kokusai Bukkyo Kyokai (International Bud- 
dhist Association) of Tokyo, M. Georges Ccedés, ptincipal of 
Ecole Frangaise d’Extréme-Orient, has consented to come 
over to Japan to give lectures on Buddhism. On the other 
hand, Dr. Suyéji Uméhata, professor of the Kyoto Imperial 
University and authority on atcheology, has already departed 
for Indo-China as exchange professor. In return, the French 
side is now considering to dispatch a suitable savant to 
Japan. 

As for amusements, some Japanese films ate being shown 
in Indo-China. The dramatic films already screened are ‘“ Tank- 
Commander Nishizumi,” “Night of China,” “Warm Current ie 
and ‘Pastotal Symphony,” while the cultural films hitherto 
exhibited ate “Life of Labour,” “Iron Manufacturing” and 
‘Heavy Industry.” As the importation of foreign pictures 
has come to a standstill owing to wart, the Japanese films 
ate being welcomed evetywhete in Indo-China. Japan is now 
intending to send more films to that countty to realize its 
policy of “friendship and understanding through pictures.” 

It is undoubtedly gratifying that books on Japanese 
literature and culture are wanted in Indo-China ; but we have 
no suitable books written in French, though there are many 
good ones written in English. The books so far published 
in Japan for the Indo-Chinese readers ate the French and 
Annamese editions of Heavy Industry and National School, 
both ate publications of the Kokusai Bunka Shinkoh-kai, 
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and the Annamese editions of Vehicles of Japan, Lite of 
Childern and Shops in Japan, which ate included in the 
Yéhon Nippon seties published by the Nippon Séndén 
Bunka Kyokai (Society for Propagating Japanese Culture). 
But these books, which chiefly consist of pictures and 
photographs, are intended for the use of Annamese children. 
Visage du Japon, which was published in 1941, has succeed- 
ed to a certain extent in introducing our culture to Indo- 
China, but it is not meant for the intellectual classes. 
The only Japanese literary book that can now be had in Indo- 
China is the French version of Yoshiro Nagayo’s Christ in 
Bronze, which is an excellent modern novel. It is compata- 
tively widely read in that country. Besides, there is a French 
book on Japanese gardening, which has been written by 
Takéshi Tamura. Unfortunately, its popularity has been 
negligible. 

In contrast, many French scholars have wtitten books on 
Japanese culture. And some of them have translated Japanese 
classics and modern literary works into French. But, as is 
the case with many of the translated works of foreign authors 
on Japan, most of them are out of print. The revival of the 
best of these volumes should be considered, and this work 
should be undertaken by those cuitural bodies which are 
engaged in propagating Japanese culture abroad. The only 
book that is enjoying noticeable popularity Indo-China 
from the Japanese angle is Mrs. Kikoh Yamata’s Pays de 
Reine, a study on Japanese women. It has been published 
by the Imprimerie d’Extréme-Orient and deals with the reli- 
gious, enducational and literary activities of our women. Mrs. 
Yamata, who has already published many novels and poems 
relating to Japan in Paris, is widely known among the French 
reading public. 

The Indo-Chinese people are eager to learn the Japanese 
language. Already there have appeared many kinds of imper- 
fect primers on our language. Many Annamese shop clerks 
have learnt some Japanese words and phrases direct from theif 
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Japanese customers. All these signs ate indicative of the fact 
that the dissemination of our language into Indo-China is 
necessaty. In this connection, it must be mentioned that in 
the spting of 1941 the Indo-Chinese Government-General 
launched a campaign for the diffusion of our language. Lec- 
tures on the Japanese language were given to officials, 
military officers and university students of Hanoi. M. Oreste 
Pletnet, who was formerly a lecturer of the Third Higher School 
of Japan, was appointed a lecturer of the Hanoi University. 
In the spring of 1942, Mr. Takashi Sogawa was engaged at 
Saigon to teach and diffuse Japanese. And Japanese has been 
adopted as an optional course in all the middle schools in 
Indo-China since the past one year. In the Saigon Broad- 
casting Station Mr. Sogawa is engaged in giving radio lectures 
on Japanese. Private schools, teaching the Japanese language, 
have started functioning in various places. 

From the afore-related state of things, it will be seen that 
the cultural alternation between Japan and Indo-China, which 
has made a tapid headway since 1941, has already proved 
substantially successful. Consequently, the authorities of both. 
countties have drawn up a number of concrete schemes to be 
put into effect this year. When the proposed Japan-Indo- 
Chinese Cultural Institute at Hanoi is established, the cultural 
alternation between the two countries will have received a 
significant push. 
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ESSENTIALS OF THE JAPANESE 
SPIRIT 


By KATSUJI INAHARA 


HERE is a perfection in the spirit of a nation. One cannot 
understand this perfection by merely focusing the searchlight 
of his observation on its external properties. However he may 
endeavour through ratiocinations and explanations to grasp the heart- 
throb of it or the note of its harp-string that thrills him, he finds 
himself at a loss to appreciate in full perspective its complete revela- 
tion. He has, therefore, to rely on his intuitive perception to digest in 
his mind the spirit of a nation and its essentials. The Japanese 
spirit cannot be adequately explained in wotds. One must compre- 
hend it intuitively, for the culture of this country has a soul of its 
own, which embodies profound thoughts and judicious considera- 
tions. 

The soul of Japan is glowingly exposed in its spirit which retains 
to this day its purity and characteristic sublimity, despite the assimila- 
tion of the modern scientific culture of the West. The peculiar 
emperorhood that spontaneously transcends all phenomenal relations 
has enabled us to preserve and nurture our spirit in its traditional 
form. In Japan, the Tésro—Emperor—is the source of all energy. 
He is the symbol and personification of our spirit, and as such, the 
Japanese emperorhood, on which is hinged the fundamental norm 
of our spirit, can be envisaged as tennocracy. In other words, in 
tennocratic Japan its spirit is that of the Tézno. 


I 


In the West, kingship is an institution of the State. In Japan, 
the Emperor is not only the fountain-head of the State, but is also 
the root of all virtues. The relation between the Ténno and his 
subjects is based on the moral and spiritual conception of “the rulet 
and the ruled in duty, and the parent and children in sentiment.” 
This patriarchal spirit flows from lofty ideals coeval with the found- 
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ing of the Japanese Empire. That the Emperor is the root of all 
virtues and is also the incarnation of the Japanese spirit can be 
cleatly perceived from the five-fold message issued by the first 
Emperor Jimmu on the establishment of our Empire and from the 
subsequent edicts of the succeeding rulers. The Emperor Meiji’s 
Rescript on Education, which sets forth the way “infallible for all 
ages and true in all places,” typifies the spirit of Japan. 

The Emperor is a divine and human being blended into one. 
He is a divine being, because he is the descendant of the Sun 
Goddess. He isa human being, because he is the monarch of this 
country and the father of his people. His happiness is co-related to 
the happiness of his subjects. The Emperor Nintoku once said that 
when his people waxed rich he himself would become tich. The 
Emperor Daigo personally inspected the conditions of his poor 
subjects by mixing with them in the guise of an ordinary citizen. To 
out Emperor, the welfare of his subjects is of primary concern, for 
they ate his loving children. 

Religion and government form a united entity in Japan. All 
religious and governmental matters require the prior sanction and 
blessing of the Tézno who is the only paramount authority. When a 
minister of State assumes office by Imperial appointment or goes out 
of it, it is his religious duty to offer obeisance at the Isé, Kashi- 
bara and Atsuta Shrines and report and pay respects to the Imperial 
mausolea at Unébé, Momoyama and Tama, intimating that he will 
carry out of has carried out his assignment to the best of his abilities 
in a fait and unblemished manner. ‘This practice is not at all a ritual- 
istic tite; it is a prescribed code of ceremony reflecting the indivisi- 
bility of religion and government. 

Unlike the sovereign rulers of the West, whose inviolable charac- 
tetris based on utilitarian and legal considerations, the Emperor of 
Japan is sacted and inviolable, specifically because he combines in him 
divinity and humanity in view of his spiritual and moral heritage. 
That is why he is ever anxious to protect the interests of his subjects. 
The Emperor Nintoku laid down: “Even if a single person in the 
realm should go hungty, I should reproach myself.” The | Emperor 
Meiji in discussing the subject of the “ contenment of the myriads and 
the advancement of the national prestige ” in one of his personal notes 
bearing the date of March 14, 1868, or the first year of his reign, 
emphasized: ‘‘ Should any one of the myriads of the realm fail to 
secute a proper place for himself, it would be Our fault.” His soli- 
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citude for the welfare of his people is nowhere better exptessed than in 
the following poem composed by him : 

Tsumi araba waré 0 

Tsumisé yo amatsu-kami 

Tami wa wagami no 

Umishi Ronaréba. 

Oh! Gods of heaven, 

If any etror be seen, 

Blame me but not my people: 

My people are my children. 

In the names of our Emperors we often find the word ji (bene- 
volence), the exact counterpart of which does not appear to exist in the 
Occidental languages. Benevolence is an essential quality of the Japa- 
nese spirit. It teaches us to be loyal to the Throne and serve the State 
unselfishly. Michizané Sugawara (845-903) loyally served the Emperors 
Uda and Daigo, and tried his utmost to restore the power of the Throne 
subordinating the influence of the Fujiwara family. Ultimately, he 
succeeded partially, but soon his good result was brought to nought 
by the Fujiwara clique, with the consequence that he was sent to exile, 
and he cattied with him an Imperial garment, before which he daily 
offered humble prayers for the everlastingness of the Royal Family 
during the whole course of his banishnent. Prince Munénaga (1312- 
1385), the second son of the Emperor Godaigo, together with his 
younger brother Prince Morinaga planned to revive the authority of 
the Throne replacing the administrative grip of the Hohjo familys 

Unfortunately, his plan was prematurely discovered and he was 
obliged to flee to Takuma, Sanuki Province, Shikoku Island. Later 
on, he came back to Kyoto and was installed as the abbot of the Hiyéi 
Temple. Under the Emperor Gomutakami, he meritoriously served 
the Ténno as Seitoh Taishogun (Govetnor-General of the Eastern 
Provinces). His burning spirit of loyalty can be glimpsed from his 
following composition : 

Kimi ga tamé yonotamé 

Nanika oshikaran 


Suttété kai aru 

Tnochi naristba. 

Why should I grieve 

To lay down my life? 

Am I not to serve the monarch 
And also the world ? 


The Mannyoshu, the oldest Japanese anthology, contains a verse 
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by Ohtomo-no-Yakamochi, one of the earliest military captains, 
which runs thus : 


Umi yukaba mizuku kabané 
Yama yukaba kusamusu kabané, 
Ob-ghimi no hinikoso shinamé 
Kaytrimi wa séji. 

If I go by water, 

Let me lie in a watery grave ; 
If I go by hills, 

Let me lie in a grassy grave ; 
For my work is to die 

At the great Rulet’s side. 


Minamoto-no-Sanétomo, another wattior of ancient fame, 
expresses his loyalty to the Emperor in this vein: 
Umi wa asé yama wa 
Sakénan yo naritomo 
Kimini ni futagokoro 
Waga araméyamo 
Even if the cycle of the time changes, 
And mountains fall asunder, 
And seas become shallow, 
Never shall I be in two minds to setve the Ruler. 


All these expressions of minds indicate in untramelled precision 
that loyalty to the Throne constitutes the quintessence of the Japa- 
nese spirit. It exposes our patriarchal emotion revolving round the 
august virtues of the Empetor. It docs not represent any empirical 
culmination, which rejects all 2 priori knowledge, but our intuitive 
tennocratic sentiment contemporary with all times and ages. Our 
national anthem of “Kimi Gayo” not only magnifies the pious 
manifestation of our belief in the everlastingness of the Imperial 
line, but also portrays our spiritual and moral responsibility in the 
preservation of our unbroken emperorhood. Our spirit of loyalty is, 
therefore, more than a philosophic inheritance; it is a pragmatic 
legacy handed down to us by the first Emperor Jimmu for the 
purpose of protecting the integrity of the Japanese Empire and 
ptomoting the culture of the nation. 

Although China is the home of brilliant political philosophies 
and moral precepts, the wisdom of the continent has found practical 
expressions in this country. In the past, political pragmatism relative 
to administration remained sound in theory in China, but in Japan 
political practicalism was given effect to in earnest throughout the 
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feudal period. For example, the Chinese book of political philosophy 
entitled Chin Yan-lou Chi by Fang Chung-yen, who was vice- 
govenot of Wu-hsien in the Sung Dynasty, advises an administrator 
to be ‘the first to note what is deplorable in the realm and the last 
to take pleasure in what is enjoyable in the realm.” The feudal 
lords of Japan followed this advice in its nicety in administering 
theit domains, inasmuch as some of them gave to their countty 
gatden-houses the names of kobraku_yén, meaning the gardens in which 
pleasure is to be pursued by the lords after the vassals have done so, 
and kairaku yén, denoting the gardens whete enjoyments ate to be 
sought in common with the other people of their demesnes. 


In the Ta Hsiao (Great Learning), one of the four Chinese classics, 

it is said that “in order to set the home in order, first regulate your 
own conduct. When your home is set in order, your realm will be 
well governed. And when your realm is governed well, the entire 
State will enjoy peace.” The wisdom of this constructive suggestion 
was nevet perfectly translated into deed in China; it was, however, 
done so in Japan. In fact, all Chinese political precepts beneficial to 
the interest of the State were nationalized by Japan in the feudal period. 
The manor lords, who held the welfate of their domains above theit 
personal gains, set forth a standard of morals for the warriors to 
instill in them the spirit of self-less service and loyalty to the realm. 
The Hagakuré by Tsunétomo Yamamoto, published in 1716, embodies 
the watrior’s morals as taught in the Saga clan of Kyushu. It 
teaches that loyalty, benevolence and bushido are the fundamentals 
which a samurai should practice. It adds that loyalty to the lord is 
the most important moral obligation of a wartior. The Nisshin-kan 
Doh-shi Kun by Katanobu Matsudaira (1744-1808), who was the feudal 
lord of Aizu, is a moral textbook for the guidance of the youths of the 
Aizu clan. It was compiled after the pattern of Chu Hsi’s Hsiao Hsiao 
(Small Learing). The Koh-dob-kan-ki Jutsughi by Tohko Fujita (1 806- 
1855), the noted scholar of the Mito clan, teaches the vassals to 
follow the true path of the warrior ethics. It contains annotations 
by Nariaki Tokugawa, feudal lord of Mito, who established the 
Koh-doh-kan Institute to spurt the loyal and patriotic sentiment of his 
followers. 

All these books on the wartior’s morals intensified the emulative 
activities among the samurai, and in consequence, in feudal Japan, 
clan unity developed in a much better form than in China. On the 
othet hand, as this spirit of clannishness was compatible with the 
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traditional spirit of service to the State, it worked as an impetus to 
safeguard the integrity of the nation. The political morals as 
nuttured in Japan sttess that “those who stand high should turn 
with a benign heart to those who are low, and that the low should 
look up to the high with a truthful heart.” This conception lays 
bear the unique family spirit of Japan directed toward propagating 
the cause of the nation. It is not based on rights, but on service to 
others and the State. 

The culture of Japan centres around the Imperial Family. We 
have assimilated the civilizations of China, Korea, India and western 
Asia, because our Empetors have always taken the lead in encourag- 
ing us to replenish the fold of national culture by absorbing the 
best of other nations. This is also the reason why the cultural relics 
of China, Korea, India and western Asia ate still to be seen in our 
country. ‘The Sho-soh-in Imperial Repository at Nata is, indeed, a 
cultural treasute-house of the Orient, where a number of precious 
atticles including garments, objets dart, musical instruments, arms, 
writings and medicines representing the cultural confluences that took 
place in Japan between the Témpyoh era (729-748) and the reign of 
the Emperor Shohmu (1384-1408) ate preserved. Moreover, there 
are certain works of att which give us the opportunity to introspect 
on the civilization which flourished in southwestern Asia in ancient 
times. The Sho-soh-in treasutes ate not only important to Japan, 
China, Korea and India, but also to Asia asa whole. Their histori- 
cal value is more than appatent. From the esthetic viewpoint, they 
ate a soutce of attisticinspirations to us. Our art citcles are always 
eaget to produce “‘ copies of Sho-soh-in treasures.” 

What is scarcely less noteworthy is the fact that these precious 
relics have been preserved in perfect conditions, though a period of 
mote than twelve centuties has gone by. Of course, the Egyptian 
pytamids contain treasures much older than the Sho-soh-in ones. 
Still, the value of the latter becomes all the more obvious when it is 
remembered that they have been preserved under normal conditions 
in association with the progress of our culture, while the Egyptian 
treasutes were buried underneath the sands to hide them away from 
the inquisitive eyes of humans. 

tthe Sho-soh-in treasures have been and are being admired by 
both the Easterners and Westerners. Being an Oriental museum of 
art, it cannot fail to attract the cultural enthusiasts of the world. 
When the late Lord Kitchener of the Khartoum fame visited Japan, 
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he inspected these objects with the avidity of a connoisseur. As he 
entered the Sho-soh-in precints, he seemed to be little impressed, 
But as he began to inspect the treasures, he became visibly enthusiast- 
ic and evinced a particular interest in scrutinizing the collection of 
glasses, being himself a collector of ancient glassware. Suddenly, he 
stopped in front of an exquisite specimen of glasswork and at once 
pulled himself up straight in a respectful mannet, even doffing his 
hat. The hardboiled British military leader was so lured by its 
attistic beauty that he temporarily forgot to retain his assumed 
frigidity. z 
On account of the patronage of the Imperial Household and 
the nobles, the ancient court music of gagaku is still extant. This 
music, which came into vogue in its finished form after the 
Heian period (794-1186), is now played at court, shrines and even 
temples during ceremonies and festivals. It is also owing to them 
that falconry, cormorant fishing and an old form of ball-kicking game 
called Aémari till continue as before. The last one originated in 
China and is played by eight persons. In the field of horsemanship, 
the Imperial stables have handed down the notable feat of yabusamé, 
ot the shooting of cabbage-headed atrows from the back of a running 
horse. ‘This archery is performed in shrine grounds at festivals and the 
atrow used is kabura-ya, which has at the top end a hollow roundish 
ball resembling a turnip usually made of deet’s horn with a hooked 
atrow head protruding out of it. The ball has holes which make the 
arrow produce a sound when released. 


As the cultural and religious life of Japan receives inspiration 
from the Imperial Household, various literary pieces, especially 
poems, and religious documents are preserved in the country under 
Imperial instructions. In the past, the successive Emperors ordered 
the compilation of the literary and religious products of each cultural 
epoch, and urged the preservation of books brought from other 
countries. Consequently, many Chinese classics which have become 
extinct in their original forms in the continent are still available in 
our country, Among them, perhaps the most important one is the 
Daizoh Kyo in 5048 volumes, the largest and the oldest collection of 
the Buddhist sutras as originated in India. The Sung Emperor Tai- 
tsu, vée Chao Kwang-yin, ordered the scholastic courtier Chang 
‘Tsuang-hsin to compile it in 971. It was classified and edited undet 
the title of Ta Tsang Ching, and the whole work was completed in 983 
and published at Chengtu in I-chow Province, which is now called 
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Szechuan, This collection now exists in China in fragments, but in 
Japan twenty-five copies of the work ate preserved in the otiginal, 
complete form and in perfect condition at the Zoh-jyo-ji, Hoh-ryuji 
and Mt. Koh-ya Temples. In addition, there ate preserved in different 
places in the country copies of the complete collection of the edition 
issued in the Yuan Dynasty, as well as a Korean edition. 

When the Manchurian incident ensued in 1931, the Japanese 
armed forces, which swiftly took control of Mukden, lost no time 
in placing the Ching Chao Shih Lu (Ttue History of the Manchu 
Dynasty) kept at the Mukden palace under their protection. This 
history gives the fullest account of the Machu Dynasty’s reign ovet 
China during a petiod of more than 260 years, and is in the form of a 
hand-written manuscript. It consists of 4,496 volumes covering as 
many as 120,000 sheets. The Japanese Government not only took 
proper cate to protect it during those days of confusion, but later on 
extended financial aids for its publication as an historical work of 


international importance. This trait of Japan elucidates how it is 


anxious to pteserve, and permit others to be benefited by, records of 
history and of literature. 

When the so-called Jehol purge was started, the Japanese 
Government promptly sent scholat-priests to the Lama temples there, 
with the main object of finding out the possibility of rediscovering a 
copy of the Mongol edition of the Daizoh Kyo. One complete 
Mongol set had been found at a Lama monastery in Mukden at the 
time of the Russo-Japanese War, and it was purchased with the 
funds granted by the Emperor Meiji out of his ptivy purse. The 
acquiting of this copy, which was kept at the library of the Tokyo 
Imperial University and destroyed during the 1923 earthquake 
disaster, naturally suggested that there must be some ‘more copies 
still extant. Consequently, the scholar-priests dispatched during the 
Jchol hostilities in 1932 succeeded in finding a copy of the Mongol 
edition of the Daizoh Kyo, and steps wete immediately taken to place 
it under ptoper cate. It is now the only ‘extant edition and, hence, 
its value can well be imagined. 

No less exertion was made to protect the objects of culture 
when the China affair broke out in July, 1937. As the Japanese 
forces advanced into Shansi, due precautions were taken to guard the 
historic stone temple of Yunkang outside Tatung. Subsequently, 
with the spread of hostilities to the Yangtze basin, thorough care was 
taken to protect the ancient monasteries of Lushan. 
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Aside from this respect for historical sites and objects, it must 
+ mentioned that Japan has now undertaken the task of printing the 
Seu Ku Tsuan Shu, grand collection of Chinese literary works 
compiled over a petiod of ten years from the thitty-seventh year of 
the Chien-lung era, recognizing its high importance in the classical 
literature of East Asia. This monumental collection in its original 
form consists of six sections; namely, books selected by Imperial 
order; books from the official archives ; collections of the Yung-le 
eta; works selected by vatious administrative departments ; volumes 
ptesented by private petsons ; and books that wete in demand then. 
Tts text runs into 3,457 sections, and of the main text, seven copies 
were originally made, together with a secondary one. In addition, 
an extract was compiled covering the more important portions of it. 
Of the seven copies made, four were stored at Peking, Jehol and 
Mukden and three at Yangchow, Chinkiang and West Lake in Hang- 
chow. Though it was so catefully planned to preserve this great 
historic work, there remain today only two copies of the main text. 
It is, therefore, natural that Japan, which possesses a preserving 
spirit, should endeavour to bring out a fresh ptinted edition for the 
benefit of entire East Asia and the world at large. 


Festive rites performed at out Imperial Palace ate often exptess- 
ive of the union of religion and government and are quite unique. 
This is particularly true of the Shihoh-hai, the tite of paying Imperial 
homage to the deities of the four points on the compass on New 
Year’s Day. It begins at dawn on the first day of the year, when the 
Empetor offers prayer to the various Imperial shrines and mausolea 
for the peace of the realm and the well-being of the people. He also 
performs the Ghésshi-sai on the third day of the yeat at the palace 
and the same rite is also performed at the major shrines throughout 
the country. In the court, he worships at the Kashikodokoro, where 
the mirror of the Sun Goddess is enshrined. Ghénshi means 
“beginning,” because the ceremony is begun by remembering the 
Sun Goddess. Then there is the Kannamé Matsuri, on which occasion 
the Emperor presents to the Grand Shrines of Isé an offering of the 
new ctop of rice, while during the ceremony of the Niinamé Matsuri, 
he thanks the gods for the harvest and then partakes himself of the 
new crop of tice. The Ob-harai rite, which is performed toward the 
end of each half-year, is of especial significance, for it is meant to 
putify the officials and the general populace by purging their sins and 
impute acts which they might have committed within that period. 
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These traditional rites are performed to preserve the oneness of 
the Japanese spirit as reflected in the cohesion between religion and 
government. The latter is required to observe purity, for it is 
inseparably linked to religion. This spiritual connection between the 
two has facilitated the evolution of the moral State of Japan. In 
ancient Rome, the Emperor was the head of religion as Pontifex 
Maximus. ‘Today, the English King is the supreme chief of the 
Anglican Church. Neither the pontifical powet of the ancient 
Roman Emperor nor the religious suzerainty of the present English 
monatch can be likened to the absolute’ réle played by the Emperor of 
Japan in directing the religious rites as a divine being. Because he 
wields the baton of our life, he guides our religion and government 
to follow a uniform path in order to insure and expand the flourish 
of out life. 


It is no less characteristic of our Imperial House that on the 
occasion of the New Yeat the Emperor in person attends a scholarly 
discourse, and that a competition for verse composition is held 
under his auspices. It is, therefore, no wonder that our Imperial 
House and those closely. related thereto have since eartly times 
produced literary talents of no mean order. There ate numerous 
collections of Imperial compositions showing that many of them 
favourably compate with the best ever seen in the world of 
indigenous poetry. It is, however, true that many a king and prince 
of the West have left behind them a rich store of literary works. It 
is equally true that in the Occident, most of the royalties never 
ptactised the art of literature as patts of their royal functions. In 
Japan, the Emperors have all along devoted themselves to literature, 
with a view to enlarging the mass literary consciousness. 

Within the Fukiaghé Garden at the Impetial Palace of Tokyo 
there are paddy fields where the Ténno in person plants rice and reaps 
the hatvest. The Empress has cocoonety set up on the palace 
ground. There under her cate silkwortms ate raised until they are 
ready to yield threads. By these acts of labour, the Emperor and the 
Empress continuously remind the genetal populace the fact that 
agticulture is the backbone of national life and living, personally 
experiencing at the same time the arduous nature of work of those 
who cultivate rice and breed silkworms. In ancient China, similar 
practices were in vogue ; but today, they have been lost in the mists 
of antiquity. In Japan alone such practices still remain without any 
change or deterioration. 
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Each spring the Imperial Palace holds a patty for viewing cherry 
blossoms ; likewise, [every autumn it gives a patty for admiring 
chrvsanthemums in full bloom. Both these two functions exemplify 
the desite of the Emperor that pleasure enjoyed by appreciating the 
beauties of Nature should be shared along with him by his subjects. 
During every New Year, the Emperor, as mentioned above, petmits 
the holding of an open competition for verse composition in order to 
sustain the poetic spirit of the Japanese people on the one hand and 
proclaim the harmonious family relationship that exists between the 
ruler and the ruled in this country on the other. This Imperial 
encouragement in the field of literature constantly animates us to 
contribute our literary might to the best advantage of the nation. 

Ornaments used at the Imperial Palace are for the most part ex- 
pressive or symbolic of fortune, harmony, beauty in thoughts and 
vittuous achievements. At the St. Peter’s Cathedral in the Vatican 
there is a large bronze portal on which are carved the images of the 
Christ, the Madonna, St. Peter and St. Paul. Around them thete 
ate Greek mythological relief figures. There is Europa, sister of 
Cadmus who was catried off to Delphi by Zeus, mounted on Jupiter in 
the guise of a bull; there is Leda, daughter of Thestius and wife of 
Tyndareus, to deceive whom Zeus is said to have assumed the form 

of a swan, caressing the swan which is Zeus himself; and there is 
Ganymede, who succeeded Hebe as cup-bearer to Zeus, being borne 
away in the claw of an eagle which is Jupiter in reality. All these 
mythological representations are meant to indicate the triumph of 
Christianity over Hellenic beliefs. 

By way of contrast, it may be mentioned that at the Imperial 
Palace of Kyoto there ate a series of paper sliding screens on which 
ate painted historical and legendary figures. They do not indicate 
any triumph of Japan over primitive beliefs; they throw light into 
the remotest mythological era. There ate certain pictures which 
reveal that the cultivation !of rice as the staple food has been in 
cutrency down through the corridor of time. There ate othet 
pictures which show mulberry trees and breeding of silkworms to 
weave cloth for garments. This means that the ancient feudatory 
barons of Japan laboured to earn their living—a fact which no doubt 
explains that Japan has always been devoted to land and labour to 
maintain its daily sustenance. 

No less remarkable is the att of calligraphy, which has always 
had its own niche side by side with painting in the domain of Japa- 
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nese fine arts. Calligraphy has deeper spititual elements than paint- 
ing. The calligraphic works framed and hung at the Imperial Palace 
of Tokyo beat expressions of ancient wisdoms, phrases of inspired 
poetry and aphorisms of classical mastet-scholars and sages. Since 
old times, the calligraphic works have ardorned the residences of our 
Emperors, and they ate invariably expressive of themes of moral 
emulation or objects of spiritual enlightenment. Also in the houses 
of otdinary Japanese calligraphic works are to be seen. ‘They conti- 
nuously put before them the need of following the way of virtue and 
morality, so that their spirit will remain pute and undefiled. Calli- 
gtaphy is, therefore, not metely an art ; it is also an essential elemental 
feature of our spirit. 

Because the Empetot is of divine origin, the Imperial residence 
is guarded from the sight of lay petsons. He remains remote and 
aloof, and yet he is nearest to all the Japanese people, for he is their 
father. Although the Imperial Palace of Tokyo was formerly the 
tesidence of the Tokugawa Shoguns, it has a dignity of its own 
consistent with the sacredness of Imperial living and seclusion. 
Versailles, famous for its hall of mirrors, attained the zenith of its 
glory during the reign of Louis xtv. The royal bed chamber there, 
facing the front entrance to the palace, is visible from the public 
thoroughfare and this arrangement, from the Japanese point of view, 
cannot be considered dignified, as it mars the privacy of the ruler. 
In the Versailles Palace, the individual rooms and halls are copiously 
painted with gold dust. This, too, cannot suit our taste for dignity 
in living, because we ate devoted to elegant simplicity in decorating 
out residences. ‘The Tokyo Imperial Palace has a charming, simple 
elegance of its own which makes it all the more characteristic when 
it is compared to the royal residences of the West. 

All countties have their own churches and temples distinguished 
for grandeur and magnificence. In Japan, the Grand Shrines of Isé, 
where is enshitned the spitit of the Sun Goddess, has a sublime 
loftiness of its own which electrifies every Japanese with a hallowed 
spiritual sensation, making him ever-conscious of his long heritage. 
Foreign countries also have many ptincely tombs and royal graves 
which ate revered by theit peoples. The Imperial mausoleum at 
Momoyama has such a high tone of sanctity that the Japanese people 
regard it with respectful awe as a citadel of Imperial divinity. This 
spirit of venerating the royal tombs and shrines of deities forms an 
inherent patt of our national mentality to protect oury unbroken 
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ancestry and Imperial lineage. 

The world history shows that in the Occident, as well as in 
China, the monarchs established theit sway by acquiring dominant 
power. Certain military leaders or feudal barons consolidated their 
monarchial rules by subjugating other military or feudal factions, 
They mounted the throne by dint of their might. Theit kingships 
can be likened to the administrative leaderships gained by Nobunaga 
Oda, Hidéyoshi Toyotomi and the Tokugawa Shoguns in the feudal 
petiod of Japan. These kingships are fundamentally different from 
the kingship of our country. Whereas in Europe and in China 
dynastic kingship came to prevail, in Japan the royal line founded 
by the Emperor Jimmu has remained unbroken to this day. The 
one-line kingship of Japan is not based on any might, but on a 
profound spititual sentiment of remaining ever obedient and sub- 
missive to the hereditary emperorhood of the nation. This is the 
reason why duting the feudal days, although the administration was 
controlled by military leaders, they never encroached upon the 
inviolability of our Témno, nor did they entertain the least ambition of 
founding a new dynastic kingship in the country. Since the dawn of 
the founding of the Japanese Empire, we have been respectfully and 
obediently adhering to the Imperial instructions to safeguard out one 
and only Imperial line and prosper in common with other countries. 

Tn Britain, the British King visits the City of London each yeat. 
On that occasion, the Mayor of London meets the royal procession 
at the Temple Bar marking the boundary of the city, and hands over 
to the King the key of the metropolis as a token of the freedom of 
his entry. The King, after receiving the key, proceeds to visit the 
city. This custom is reminiscent of the old times when the English 
kings were not infrequently obliged to make terms with the citizens 
of London. Interesting enough as it is from the historical stand- 
point, the custom itself or the underlying significance attached to it 
can nevet be endorsed by the Japanese people who have from eatly 
times held that “‘ under heaven there is no land, but of the sovereign ; 
in the land there is no soul, but of the soveteign.” ci 


ua 


_ _ The authority of the government emanates from the Ténuo He 
cosa ete head, and rules: the nation from his lofty spiritual 
heig S, pent oon people with a deep fervour of promoting the 

ate of the nation. What better form of government can there be ? 
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What happier and more beautiful form of polity can be conceived ? 
The Emperor, whose thoughts are entirely of and for the well-being of 
his subjects, may be compared to the sun which gives heat and light 
equally to all things and creatures of the world. The magnanimity 
‘and the affectionate and benevolent sentiment of out Emperor can 
well be realized from the following illuminating couplets composed 
by the Emperor Meiji : 

Inishiyé no fumi mirutabi ni omob-Rana 

Onoga osamuru kuni wa tkant to. 


Whenever I turn the pages of history, 
I ask myself how is the realm I rule. 


Tami no tamé kokoro no yasumu toki xo naki 

Miwa kokonoyé no uchi ni aritémo. 

Remotely placed though I may appear, 

Never a moment does my mind forget my people. 
Kunitami no uyé yasukaréio omoh nimo 

Tnoruwa kami no mamori narikéri. 

As my thoughts are for the welfare of my people, 
T always pray for divine protection. 

Yononaka 0 omoh ni tsukétémo omoh kana 

Waga ayamachi no ariya ikani to. 

Whenever I observe how the way of the wotld goes, 
I ask myself if my way has been right ot wrong. 


tthe benevolent sentiment of our Tézno is so all-embracing that 
when persons ate invited to partake of meals at the royal table, 
packets containing portions of what are served on the table ate given 
to them as Imperial presents to their homes. ‘The same consideration 
is often shown when nationals ate invited to parties at the residences 
of the princes of the royal blood. During the Harvest Festival those 
who participate in the court ceremony receive Imperial presents of 
black and white rice wine (Awroki and shiroki), so that their families 
may shate in the festive joy of the day. In ordinary Japanese house- 
holds, too, similar kindness is shown towatd the servants and menials 
who ate treated like members of the families for which they work. 
On New Yeat’s Day both the mastet of the house and the servant 
sit around the same table and sip the same festive drink. At card 
patties often held at the time of the New Year holidays no disctrimi- 
nation is maintained between the employer and the employed. When 
the mastet is invited to a dinner patty Of dines out, he seldom for- 
gets to bring home portions of what he has eaten for the enjoyment 
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of his family and the servant. The master rately returns from a 
journey without bringing some souvenirs for his family and the 
setvant, whose matrimonial match is also arranged by him. The 
servants ate sometimes permitted to accompany theit masters or 
mistresses on pleasure jaunts, to theatrical shows, to seaside resotts, 
. of to hot springs. All these social equalities forcefully point out that 
the society of Japan is fundamentally a democtatic one. This social 
democracy exists, because the Japanese spirit is deeply concetned in 
keeping up at one uniform pitch the time-honoured system of ‘one 
family for one nation.” 

It is needless to say that loyalty and filial piety constitute the 
core of out moral thoughts. Every Japanese is loyal to his Tézno and 
is obedient to the head of his house. In the polity of Japan, loyalty 
is seen in a true and complete form. In China and in the Occident, 
loyalty does not arise from spiritual and moral conception of 
national familyism as extant in Japan. The loyalty of their subjects is 
governed by an administrative principle. Even filial piety draws its 
vitality from a matter-of-fact social arrangement. There are in China 
twenty-four tales of filial piety, and it is customary to perform the 
last eatthly duty to patents professing deep reverence. But filial 
piety as performed in that country represents mostly an outward show 
without any inbred spiritual sentiment, which is prominent in Japan. 
The Chinese tales of filial piety are interesting, because their very 
cutrency means that the continent has still to develop a centralized 
sense of filial piety as noticeable in our country, 


In Japan, both loyalty and filial piety stand on the foundation of 
the natural relationship between the parent and the child, and on that 
account they ate insepatably bound by an affinity of thought. When 
Shighémori Taira (1138-1179), ardent loyalist and filial som prevented 
his father, Kiyomori Taira, from carrying out his plan of keeping the 
former Emperor Goshitakawa under confinement, he lamented that 
if he wished to be loyal, he then would be lacking in filial piety 
and if if he wanted to be filial, he would forfeit his duties to the Royal 
Family, meaning by this that “loyalty and filial piety are indissolubly 
united together.” This is the reason why the morals embodied in 
bushido lay stress on practising loyalty and filial piety in unison. The 
British knighthood has never been associated with filial dut Even 
when chivalry was at its peak in Europe and the knights pee 
loyal to their masters, they were not always dutiful to their parents. 
Charles the Martel, the Count of Anjou and King Richard 1 toied 
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against their own fathers. Herein, lies the difference in the, filial 
piety of Japan and that of the Occident. Furthermore, it must be 
observed that in the vocabularies of the West there ate no words 
which cortectly convey the nuance of the Japanese terms cha and koh. 
The closest approximations in English are respectively loyalty and 
filial piety, which, unlike the Japanese counterparts, have no connota- 
tion of self-negation or self-sacrifice as implied in the words chu and 
koh. 

It is a Japanese custom to enshrine in Shinto places of worship 
the spirit of men who have distinguished themselves in loyalty, on the 
battlefield, in virtuous pursuits, in scholarships, or otherwise have 
ptoved themselves worthy to be nationally acknowledged as 
exemplars. The Westminister Abbey in London is no more than a 
burial place of Britain’s illustrious sons, and for that reason it cannot be 
likened to a Shinto shrine where the spirits of departed are enshrined 
and worshipped by the people of Japan. Similarly, the Pantheon of 
Paris cannot conform to our national sentiment. In Japan, when a 
distinguished petsonage passes away, he is generally honoured by the 
gtanting of a posthumous rank or order. When a noted high priest 
passes away, the Emperor posthumously confers on him a title of dis- 
tinction. The patriotic persons, who sactified their lives for the cause 
of the Meiji Restoration in 1868, and officers and men, who have 
hitherto died gallantly for the cause of the Throne in wars with foreign 
nations, are enshrined at the Tokyo Yasukuni Shrine, which, by analogy, 
can be called the Cenotaph of Japan. Following the termination of the 
last World War, numerous cenotaphs and monuments in memory of 
the dead soldiers were erected in European countties. None of them, 
in spiritual parlance, can be compared to the Yasukuni Shrine, where 
the Emperor and his subjects offer prayers to the spirits of the 
wardead. 

In the past, a government in Europe was invariably formed by 
a sovereign or a party in power. Today, a government is organized 
there by the strongest political party. In feudal times, it is a fact 
that governments were organized in Japan by the Shoguns in power, 
but they did so with the Imperial sanction. This means that the 
authority to frame a government has always been exercised by our 
Emperors. After the Restoration period, when the Emperor Meiji 
encouraged the all-round advancement of the nation, the traditional 
Imperial authority to sanction the formation of a government attained 
its crystallization. That is why in our country a government does not 
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mean an administration controlled by a major political party. The 
ultimate political powet tests with the Emperor who orders the 
formation or accepts the resignation of a cabinet as the paramount 
source of governmental authority. Our government 1s, therefore, 
based on the principle of righteousness and wholesome good to the 
people at large. Ii is neither an authoritarian administration nor a 
liberal organization ; it is a loyal administration of the entire people 
under the benign tuletship of the Ténno, 

We regard the morning sun, Mount Fuji, and the cherry blossoms 
as symbols of our country. The gteat haiku poet Meisétsu Naitow 
(1847-1926) lucidly expresses his mind in this respect in the haiku 
noted below : 

_Ganjitsu ya 
Ikkei no Tenshi 
Fuji no yama 
We hail the dawn of New Year, 
The Emperor of an unbroken hinie; 
And the peerless Mount Fuji. 

Norinaga Moto-ori (17 30-1801), who was not only a high- 
ranking loyalist, but also the greatest scholar of Japanese classics 1n 
the Tokugawa period, and who devoted his whole life to the study 
of the Kojiki, writing more than sixty books on Japanese history, 
language and literature, including the famous Kojiki Dén in two 
volumes, steadfastly held that the spirit of Japan “ resembles the 
wittues of the morning sun, the loftiness of Mount Fuji and the 
charm of the cherry blossoms.” <A verse of his follows : 

Shikishima no 

Yamatogokoro 0 hito towaba 

Asahi ni nioh 

Yamazakura-bana. 

If any one happens to ask, 

What is the spirit of the Yamato people, 

Answer is, it is like the blossoms of mountain cherries 
Radiant in the morning sun. 


China has adopted for its national ensign a design symbolizing 4 
blue sky, a full sun and an open land shown in ted. In spiritual 
and national significance this flag of China cannot be compared 
with the blazing Sun Flag of Japan. The Himalayan mountains 
ate grandiose and lofty, and so are the Alps. But to us our Mount 
Fuji is an appropriate national emblem, because the very sight of it 
stimulates our cognate mentality, upholding the fact that we belong 
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toa nation which is ruled by an Emperor, possessing “the virtues of 
the morning sun.” That is why we consider Mount Fuji fittingly 
exptessive of the epithet: ‘‘ Japan is the Land of Rising Sun.” 

The cherry blossoms symbolize Japan, because the unity with 
which they bloom and wither away is highly suggestive of our 
national homogenity and self-sacrificing spirit. In addition, they are 
expressions of cordial sentiment, and so they fit in with the happy and 
gay aspects of our family life. In this sense, Japan is called: “ The 
Land of Cherry Blossoms.” The cherry flowets, moreover, ate 
synonymous of our bravery as evidenced from the popular saying: 
“We die for the Emperor, as cherry petals fall.” They also denote 
our tenderer and gentler feelings. We see in the cherry bloom the 
happiness of out life and the virility of our statehood. The spirit 
of the cherry is ingrained in our spirit, and so is the spirit of the 
morning sun and Mount Fuji. The deepness of the Japanese spirit 
must be intuitively understood by grasping the significance of these 
emblemetic featutes. 


(To be Continued) 
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THE MODERN GROWTH OF JAPANISM 


In modern times, the successful evolution of out spirit in conformity 
with the progtess of the world has enabled us to develop a iiapeaies 
national virility. It is certainly a notable record that only seventy- 
five years ago 4 renewed national emphasis was given to aia oye 
spirit in the light of the realistic conditions governing the interna ae 
order. In February of the first year of Meiji, the Government create 
the official rank of shinghi-kan (officials for Shinto rituals) and on March 

28, the same year, an ordinance was promulgated making a distinction 
between Shintoism and Buddhism, so that the general populace would 
not confuse one with the other. Thereafter, another similar measute 
was implemented to encourage the promotion of the Shinto faith as the 
intrinsic spiritual peculiarity of the nation. cot ‘1 
The so-called movement for reviving Shintoism in the Meiji eta 
was mostly the handiwork of those Japanese scholars who belonged to 
the Hirata school of thoughts. The radical elements of this school went 
so fat as to destroy many of the old Buddhist pagodas and images then 
existing in our country. But their activities hit the snag with the rise 
of a new class of intellectuals who started introducing Western ideas and. 
learning into our national fabric, ultimately gaining an upperhand in out 
administration. ‘This naturally led to a series of conflicts between the 
proponents of modernity and the adherents of national conservatism. 
However, the modern elements steadily rose into power and took charge 
of the functions of the government. Bed 
In consequence of the early Meiji Government’s recognition of 
modernism as a national policy, all undesirable old customs and prac- 
tices wete done away with and steps were adopted to seek evety kind 
of knowledge from other countries of the world, especially from the 
Occident. Naturally, a tendency to adore evetything Western came to 
prevail. About this time, Kei-u Nakamura translated Smile’s Self- 
Help and Mill’s On Libetry, while Yukichi Fukuzawa published 
his Gakumon no Susumé (Promotion of Western Learning) an 
Bummeiron no Gairyaku (Outlines of Progress of Civilization). On 
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the other hand, Hiroyuki Kato came out with a work entitled Kokusai 
Shin-ron (New View on National Structure), in which he stressed the 
traditional traits of our nation. Contrastly enough, a certain promi- 
nent scholar on things Western urged the use of English in place of 
Japanese as our national language. The abrupt extreme admiration for 
Occidentalism gave birth to a reactionary force, which agitated for the 
promotion of our own national spirit in our own way. 


In the fifteenth year of Meiji, the Jingu Kohgakkan, a college for 
Shintoism, was established in the compounds of the Isé Shrines, and a 
coutse on Japanese classics was opened in the literature department of 
Tokyo Imperial Universtiy. Yukuchi Fukuzawa wrote an essay under | 
the title of Teisbitsu-ron (The Imperial Court), explaining the special 
character of our national structute. \In February of the ninteenth year 
of Meiji, Shighéki Nishimuta delivered a lecture on Japanese morality 
in the Tokyo Imperial University, which gave a new impetus to the 
evolution of Japanismion its indigenous foundation. He then sponsored 
a nationalistic movement by organizing the Nippon Koh-do-kai (Soceity 
for the Promotion of the Japanese Spirit). Simulatneously, Koyata 
Torio and Tétsutaro Yamaoka respectively set up the Nippon Kokkyo 
Daido-sha (Advancement of National Faith) and the Ishin Gakkai 
(Institute for Renovation), while Sétsurei Miyaké, Jukoh Shigha, 
MokuraiShimayi and Yéntyo Inouyé formed the Seikyo-sha (Government- 
Religion Society) and encouraged the spteading of traditional nation- 
alism, publishing at the same time a magazine called the Nipponjin 
(Japanese People). ‘ Even then our nationalism during that stage had 
not assumed a positive character, though it stimulated the sertiment 
fot maintaining our own traditions. 

When our country came out victorious in the Sino-Japanese Wat 
of 1894-5, national confidence in out ability received a tremendous 
forwatd push, and as a result, many energetic advocates of Japanism 
made their appeatance. Chogyu Takayama, Takataro Kimura and 
Takéhiko Yumoto through the magazines Taiyo and Nipponjin carried 
on a movement fcr the positive emergence of Japanism. It 1s 
noteworthy that while the Japanism enunciated in the twenties of the 
Meiji era was rather of a negative character, its renovated enunciation 
at this time took a positive shape, and its proponents discussed how 
national enrichment and strengtheaing of national military power could 
be attained to make our countty a worthy world Power. In spite of this 
healthy sign, a pessimistic tendency made its way being influenced by 
the thoughts of Schopenhauer. Ruikoh Kuroiwa in his Ténjin-ron 
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(Heaven and Human Beings) said that “‘ as men ate born to die, it would 
be well for us to be the adherents of jinseikan, that is, We must take a 
human view of out life.’ To what extent his philosophical scepticism 
had permeated the life of out nation can be understood from the 
fact that Misao Fujimura, a higher school student ot eighteen, committed 
suicide by thowing himself into the bottom of the Kégon Waterfall in 
Nikko after writing a farewell essay entitled ‘‘ Ganto no Kan (Feeling 
on the Top of a Rock), in which he regretfully stated his inability to 
understand “what the universe is and what life is.” 

Japanism took a significant nationa) tur during the Russo- 
Japanese War of 1904-5- After Japan emerged victorious, individualism, 
which was prevalent in the pre-war period, paved the way fot the upsut- 

ence ofavirile nationalism. In view of this new reawakening, Japanism 
absotbed continentalism and became conscious of its position in Asia. 
In other words, Japan developed an international outlook from its own 
angle and yet, due to external circumstances, it began to practise the 
capitalism of Europe and America. Such a reliance on an alien system 
not only facilitated the inculcation of a libera] sentiment in our national 
mind, but also cutbed the patriotic fervour of our nationalism. Capital- 
ism, individualism and socialism came to nibble at our State structure, 
while our literary world began to bask in the sunshine of liberalism 
sptead by Hohmei Iwano, Doppo Kunikida and Katai Tayama, all 
noted authors. The socialistic agitation gained in momentum under the 
guidance of Iso-o Abé, Sanshiro Ishikawa, Naoyé Kinoshita, Toshihiko 
Sakai and Sén Katayama, all of whom wrote many books, started journals 
and formed socialistic societies. In these citcumstances, Japanism 
found itself shorn of its usual brilliancy, and that is why the famous 
Boshin Imperial Rescript was issued in the forty-first year of Meiji, 
admonishing the general laxity of the people. Impressed by this tes- 
cript, our nationalists Jaunched a vigorous activity to remedy the situa- 
tion, but failed to achieve any conctete result on account of the 
entrenched position of liberalism. 

The quarter century, starting from the end of the Meiji era to the 
beginning of the current Showa era, matked the popularity of European 
cultute and thoughts in our country. During this period Japanism 
more or less remained as national Occidentalism. Still, the absorption 
of all the aspects of the West was a blessing in disguise, for it enabled us 
subsequently to recast our naitonal spirit by upholding the virtues and 
attributes of our long idealized past. 


It may be said that Japan passed through a remarkable transitional 
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epoch from the time of the last World War up to the latter part of the 
Taisho eta. In this age, capitalism neared its zenith, individualism 
reached its height, internationalism began to make headway, socialism 
began to carve its own place and Japanism began to be tinged with 
Oriental continentalism on a renewed scale. It was during this period 
that the national revolution started by Sun Yat-sen began to enlarge 
in ptopottions in China, that the independence movement in India 
under the leadership of Mahatma Gandhi assumed a nation-wide shape, 
and that the nationalists of Japan began to take a keen interest in 
Manchuria, while a section of Japanese patriots joined the Chinese 
Revolutionary Army to support the nationalist cause of the Kuomin- 
tang. It was duting this period, too, that Rabindranath Tagore of 
India visited Japan, and that Sun Yat-sen took refuge in our country. 
All these intermingleness broadened our outlook in respect of Asia, 
and a patriotic movement under the auspices of the wyoku, or tight- 
wing groups, began to clamour for the liquidation of the inimical 
influences of socialism. 

Along with the changed trend in out nationalism, our aspiration 
to assimilate all that is best in Western culture and science became in- 
tensified. Distinguished thinkers like Shinkichi Dyésughi, Soho Toku- 
tomi, ‘Tetsujito Inouyé, Shumei Ohkawa, Yasubumi Mizukuri 
Katsumi Kuroita, Ryukichi Yéndo, Shighétoshi Matsumoto and Takéo 
Yamada impressed on out minds the imperative need of digesting the 
useful qualities of other nations. After this petiod of assimilation, which 
ended at the beginning of the current Showa era, Japanism began to 
be systematized into a reinforced national form. And on the outbreak 
of the Manchurian incident in 1931, it not only became perfectly 
solidified, but it made us conscious of the fact that we must propagate 
our spitit of Oriental continentalism for common good and welfare. 
With the commencement of the China affair in July, 1937, Japan came 
to tealize that the time has come fot eliminating the influences of alien 
nations from this part of the world, with a view to protecting and pre- 
setving its spirit and the spirit of its neighbours. 

From the foregoing survey, it will be noticed that Japanism blos- 
somed into its true form during the Manchurian imbroligo and began 
to assert its influence with the start of the China zmpasse, which spurred 
out determination to pursue the ideal of bakko ichiu (brotherhood among 
nations) to maintain our way of life. The Pacific war is continuing, 
because we are determined to safeguard our Japanism and harmonize 
our relations with other nations of the world on the basis of our ideal 
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of hakko ichiu. ‘These two fundamental features of our spirit clearly 
indicate that Japanism is neither agetessive not lenitive ; it is collabora- 
tive and cordial. 


_Sei-chi Okamoto (The Chuo Koron, December, 1942) 


OUR SPIRIT OF SERVICE TO THE STATE 


The desire to render service or perform some kinds of work is 
the inbred instinct of all human beings. Evety person is more or 
less devoted to work, because it is an essential means to obtain a liveli- 
hood. Without work no man can earn his living in this world. He 
has to work to maintain his livelihood whatever may be the standard 
ot the worth of it. But work does not mean only material service ; it 
includes moral and spiritual services rendered by a man for his good 
and the good of others. 

In our country, owing to the stress of war, due emphasis is being 
laid on rendering service to the State. Every national is being asked. 
to contribute his might for the best advantage of the nation. Practically 
speaking, this is not a wartime innovation. Since ancient times, all 
out nationals have considered themselves born to serve the countty 
and the Imperial Family. They believe that the faithful performance 
of their duties means the faithful discharge of their services to the 
Emperor. Even at every meal they peldge themselves that they 
would use every ounce of energy invigorated by consuming food to 
improve their serviceability to the Emperor. This peculiar economic 

and spiritual aspect of work makes every Japanese, consciously or sub- 
consciously, render spontaneous service to the State without concentrat- 
ing his energy on attaining mere personal ends. 

Cultivation of soil has been a permanent occupation of our nationals 
from the remote past. The successive Emperors encouraged the tilling 


of the land and regarded agricultural propserity as the prosperity of 


the nation. Thy declared that zémgyo (Imperial work) and mingyo 
(people’s work) are one indivisible function of the nation, This tradi- 
tional idea of work has remained unchanged to this day. Whatever 
work we may perform is not for our sake or for the sake of the employers; 
it is for the benefit of the State. Consequently, the work of 4 
factory hand and the political function of a parliamentarian or a states- 


on Sei-ichi Okamoto is in the setvice of the Investigation Buteau of the Foreign 
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man ate considered equally worthy, for all such efforts are useful to 
the welfare of the nation. 
3 While a Westemer in carrying out an assignment invariably says : 
We will attend to it,” a Japanese in doing the same thing will say: 
Please, let us do it.”” This difference in mentality discloses that the 
former manifests an ego, whereas the latter indicates its total suppres- 
sion. We view an opportunity to work as an opportunity to serve 
the Emperor and the State. For that reason, there exists a happy 
family relationship between the Japanese people and the Japanese 
Emperor. Hence, it is natural that during a national emergency, the 
family-like unity of our people will come to play its designated réle. 

When the governor of Hiroshima Prefecture recently conducted 
a tout of inspection throughout the atea under his charge, he was 
surprised to notice a small roadside stall where an old woman bent with 
age was selling some Japanese sweets. When he inquited of her 
whether she could make a living out of such a meagre selling, the old 
woman replied: “Quite impossible. But I must do something. if 
I do not do anything, I shall be neglecting my duty to the Emperor.” 
The sentiment expressed by the old woman typically endroses our 
intuitive urge to be of service to the Emperor and the State at all times. 

The Empero Nintoku constantly referred to his subjects as ohmi- 
takara, ot precious treasures. Since then, evety successive Emperor 
has always maintained the same affection for his subjects. Itisno wonder 
that a unique affinity has developed between the Emperor and 
out nationals. ‘The spititual tie, which binds us to regard with respect- 
ful awe out Emperor as the head of our family State, is the medium 
through which every enterprise is executed by us. We are devoted 
to work, because work is our national and moral duty. 

Prince Shohtoku at the time of the consummation of the Buddhist 
ideals in this country laid down: ‘‘To revolt against self and serve 
public interest is the way which every subject should follow.” This 
corresponds to the current popular saying mésshi hoh-koh—selfless service 
to the Emperor and the State. A person who entertains self-interest 
cannot discharge his national duties to the best advantage of the State. 
On the contrary, his activities become detrimental to the harmonious 
propagation of national policies. A person of this nature is undoubted- 
ly a source of danger to the State. Fortunately enough, our national 
spirit does not make any toom for the promotion of individual interests. 
It constantly reminds us to render selfless service to the State and dedicate 
ourselves to the cause of the Emperor—a characteristic which the former 
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Premier Prince Konoye explained in this way on the ia ane the 
formation of the Taisei Yokusan Kai—National Service sr 
“The Taisei Yokusan Kai exposes Ina practical mannet on tra le 
mentality to serve our Emperor and our country unselfishly animate 
-sacrificing spirit.” 
by yee armed ae are gaining victories in fe aati war, 
because the men at the front and the men at home ate performing 
their assigned duties at a concert pitch imbued with the ie ae 
tion to maintain the integrity of the State. A Japanese who is ou a 
ing a rifle, always thinks that this weapon has been entrusted to = 
® to safeguard the security of the nation. Likewise, a BO ee 
regatds his machines and tools as necessaty implements tequite a 
the preservation of the wholeness of the State. The same spirit gut : 
an official, a student and a cultivator in the performance of their respect- 
i in a self-sactificing manner. 
ne se Washington Post in the middle of February last, puauneeae 
on the amazing fighting ability of the Japanese soldiers, pees fig 
that they Aight inspired by a lofty sense of service to the State, an . a 
they regard their arms as parts of their own existence. It, there ote, 
added that the American soldiers should emulate these two striking qua- 
lities of Japan. From these remarks of the journal, one must not fail to 
obsetve that in our country collective responsibility and collective 
service form the backbone of our national virility. Individuality for 
its own sake has no place in the fabric of our State. But individual 
merits as manifested in the performance of collective good ate highly 
appraised, for they signify our individuality as a nation of the world. 
Our national economy revolves round the axis of our spirit of 


tion of total hostilities in modern times. Its importance was fully 
recognized during thelast World War, when the press and the propaganda 
otganizations of Britain and France unleashed a _ successful 
thought campaign to win over the central European countries on their 
side. They made known to the world that they were fighting to pre- 
setve “‘democracy and liberty”? against the ‘‘ despotic imperialism ” 
of Germany. In view of the smooth operation of their progaganda 
mill, they were able to gain significant additional advantages to turn the 
tide of the war in their favour. 

Notwithstanding Germany’s implicit confidence in its military 
power, Allied ideological warfare created unpleasant situations for it. 
On top of this, the economic blockade instituted against it by Britain, 
France and the United States embarrassed it to such an extent that it 
was eventually forced to seek peace. Not very long after the signing 
of the Versailles Peace Pact, Germany found out that the peace it had 
obtained was nothing but a national humilitation imperilling its right 
to exist as a contributing nation of the European continent. Even 
those nations who had aided the Allies came to realize that their patticipa- 
tion in the war had brought immense profits to Britain and France at 
the cost of their heavy sacrifices. Hence, they too considered themselves 
victims of Allied propaganda. 

Italian Premier Nitti of those days, who was a champion of “‘ de- 
moctracy,” bitterly assailed the Versailles award in his book entitled 
Europe without Peace. He revealed that though the Versailles Peace 
Conference was convened in public and terminated after the conclusion 
of a public agreement, it was preceded by a secret Allied peace conference, 
the proceedings of which were not disclosed to the German delegates 


setvice to the State. Every economic function is done to entich the 
well-being of the nation. Every work, whether it is military, industrial, 
religious or official, is accomplished to yield wholesome benefit to the 
rule of our Emperor. As such, one can easily visualize to what extent 
the spirit of service to the State is ingrained in us. Because we afe able 
to apply this in practice, we are always united as one to protect the in- 
tegrity of our State. Indeed, our spirit of service to the State 1s 4 
unique feature of our national living. 
—Takayuki Asano (The Bunghei Shunju, December, 1942)" 


THE AXIS THOUGHT WARFARE 
Thought warfare constitutes an essential weapon in the prosecu- 


1 Takayuki Asano is president of Himéji Higher School. 
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to the Versailles parley, and that in pursuance of the secret understanding 
reached on that occasion, France concluded a military alliance with 
Belgium and Poland. Furthermore, he averred that the Versailles 
Pact contravened the terms of the agreed fourteen-point formula of 
President Wilson and blatantly disregarded the Wilsonian advocacy 
of the freedom of the seas and inter-State economic reciprocity. 

This interesting book points out that whereas Presidnet Wilson 
insisted on the exchange of adequate mutual guarantee for the reduction 
of armaments and intemational peace and order, the Peace Pact imposed 
conditions which not only sanctioned the destruction or handing over of 
the warships of the defeated nations to Britain and France, but alsoapprov- 
ed of the reduction of the standing armies of Germany, Bulgaria, Austria 
and Hungary to 100,000; 23,000; 30,000 and 25,000 respectively. ‘Thus, 
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‘+ numerical military strength to a great 
- ee ie strength of France, Belgium and Poland 
are the mark of 1,400,000 as against the combined total of 188,000 
a i ja and Hungary. 
ies of Germany, Bulgaria, Austria ana Tung | 
: genes on to say that President Wilson’s apres te ii es 
colonial problem through an equitable and just reactjus! esa a 
‘ved in his fifth point was thrown overboard by Britain ies 
Sich two nations deprived Germany of all its colonial possessions. 
Vis sixth point which laid down that the Allies pee parce ee 
‘a to facilitate its reconstruction was not only ignore : 
A ae created fresh ees in oe eee: ya a ae 
to the Czatist remnants. e seventh point meee 
dwelt on the retrocession of the entire territory of De'g ] 
i d out, but also Belgium 
by Germany, and this was not only, cattic : aot enc 
iven a new sttip of territory which it ha no rig ae 
a Fthe author ne that the principle of racial sesh wien Same 
as enunciated by President Wilson was nevet pa the fae e ne 
the Versailles award in a friendly and sincere spitit. € oe ae ee 
of the Wilsonian formula insisted on the return of Alsace-. ise oe 
the German-occupied French ee ie a mY ae 
honoured by the Peace Pact. eve ‘ : 
honey of racial “Lie Actettnt savior when it accorded bee ae sa 
to control Saar. Likewise, the ninth point suggested a te- Sy ae 
of Italy under the same principle. This suggestion ie peels hae 
practice, with the result that Italy found itself confronted wi Soar 
issue in its relations with its neighbours. The tenth point le pe 
question of separate autonomous States of Austtia and ey oie 
the hands of them; but the pact sanctioned the shifting 0 i ory 
Germans as possible from Austro-Hungarty to Poland, Czecho- ai 
Rumania and Jugoslavia and thereby it deliberately infrin e = 
tight of racial self-determination. He then declares that the ¢ v ie 
and the twelfth points were purposely pigeon-holed by the ce 
French nations to curtail the sovereign rights of Serbia, rca 
Turkey and adjacent Moslemnations. On the other hand, the Seg : 
point, which outlined the organization of an independent Polan ae 
reasonable basis, was so mutilated by the pact that there emerged t 
Polish State as a military prop against Germany and as a safe wall agains 
Bolshevik Russia. 
The last Wilsonian point which aimed at the formation of an 


international peace fabric by the creation of a League of Nations did 
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not materialize in its genuine form when the League structure was 
inaugurated. At the outset, it became the mouthpiece of the Anglo- 
French nations and, therefore, it became a machinery to safeguard the 
interests of these two nations at the cost of other countries. 

Nitti’s criticism of the Versailles Peace Treaty and his exposi- 
tion of the suppression of the Wilsonian fourteen-point formula by the 
Versailles: peace-makers are extremely impartial. He merely discloses 
how the ideals of ‘‘democracy and internationalism” wete openly flouted 
by the Anglo-French nations to legalize the perpetuation of their hege- 
mony in the world. That is why he expresses the view that had not 
these ideals been betrayed, permanent international peace would have 
been established. ‘Today, the situation in the world has undergone an 
epochal change. The past ideals of “‘ democracy and internationalism ” 
ate no longer tenable. The Axis Powers ate endeavouring to create 
a new international order with a view to rectifying the defects and 
injustice of the Versailles award. 

It can be said that ‘democracy,’ when applied to the Anglo- 
American nations, denotes nothing but ‘their ambition to become the 
economic dictator of the world. Similarly, internationalism connotes 
their imperialistic design to dominate the life of the universe for their 
personal gains. It is, indeed, a fact that the present advocacy of “‘ de- 
moctacy and internationalism” on the part of the Anglo-American 
nations represents the selfish aspiration of their financial combines in 
order to construct an international economic autarchy of their own. 

During the post-World War period, the activities of the 
financial groups of Britain and the United States became so detrimental 
to the interest and welfare of other nations that a general feeling of 
resentment against their enterprises began to crystallize in certain 
parts of the world. As a teaction to their exploitation, national 
socialism came to stabilize its sway in Germany, and then with the 
conclusion of a common understanding between Japan, Germany 
and Italy to keep a vigilant watch over the spread of communism, the 
three countries began to be more closely related. This was naturally 
followed by the conclusion of a tripartite alliance among them to put forth 
their joint efforts in reconstructing the world ona renovated foundation 
by eliminating the financial influences and the self-centred ideals of “de- 
mocracy and internationalism” of the Anglo-American nations. Con- 
sequently, the Axis Powers are now waging war against the “ democ- 
tatic”? nations to make the world safe for endurable peace and genuine 

inter-State harmony. ‘They ate determined to liquidate the capitalist- 
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imperialism of the Anglo-American financial oligarchy, so that all the 
nations of the globe will enjoy the right to live and let live without 
entertaining any domineering motive. This being the fixed Axis policy, 
it is highly necessary that Japan, Germany and Italy should prosecute 
their ideological warfare against Britain and the United States to exclude 
the rise of misgivings and misapprehensions in the minds of other races 
and peoples in connection with their project of organizing a mew inter- 
national order. 

Prior to the start of the current European war, a series of booklets 
under the title of Next War was compiled by the famous British military 
critic Liddell Hart. One of them called Next War and Propaganda 
by Sidney Rogerson contains certain fundamental deductions. It 
says that the totalitarian States cannot be impressed any longer by the 
advocacy of the ideals of ‘‘ democracy and internationalism” and adds 
that the authoritarian nations have become so determined to catve 
their own way of life that anything which savours of old order and old 
ideas are repugnant to them. In this way, he recognizes the difficulty 
of the ‘democratic’? nations to launch a successful thought warfare 
against the totalitarian States. 

It is obvious that Japan, Germany and Italy ate enjoying a better 
position than Britain and the United States in the prosecution of thought 
warfare. The entire Europe, except Bolshevist Russia, is now patticipat- 
ing with Germany and Italy in the construction of a new order in that 
part of the world. The nations of greater East Asia ate also marching 
with Japan to establish a co-prosperity sphere in this part of the 
globe. The emergence of these two feelings for bloc harmony has become 
a conctete fact, because the Axis Powers are conducting their ideological 
warfare against the “‘ democratic” Allies in a highly efficient manner. 
However, as the Anglo-American propaganda machines are working at 
top speed to disturb the balance of ideological unity among the Axis 
group of nations, it is extremely important that Japan, Germany and 
Italy must intensify their thought warfare with stron ger efficaciousness. 

Shighéomi Nomura (The Nippon Hyoron, December, 1942)" 


a we ee 


1 Shighéomi Nomura is ex-professor at Doh-shi Sha University. 
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Karyo Gyocro No Hanasut (THE TALES OF PELAGIC 
Fisoinc). By Taro Nomura. The Umi-to-Sora Sha, Tokyo. 


pp. 230. 1.80 yen. 

To an island nation like Japan, deep-sea fishing has a peculiar 
national méaning. For a long time Japanese fishermen have been 
venturing into distant waters to catch certain oceanic fishes considered 
delicacies by the people of this country. Consequently, pelagic fishing 
forms a part of national life and living in this country, which is not 
the case with most western nations. In this volume, the author des- 
ctibes all the phases of deep-sea fishing in a very readable manner, 
omitting highly technical details as far as possible, making the volume 
a pleasurable one. 

At the outset, the writer admits that it is very difficult to draw a 
definite line of distinction between coastal fishing and pelagic fishing. 
However, the striking differences between the two are noticeable in 
that, while in the former case fishing is conducted in coastal zones by 
using coastal boats, in the latter case such operations ate conducted in 
oceanic ateas far off from the principal bases spread over a period of at 
least ten days. Moreover, the vessels used for these purposes are 
stronger, larger and equipped with wireless facilities and refrigerators, 
as well as other devices needed for storing food, fuel, drinking water 
and fishing paraphernalia. As the deep-sea fishing boats are thoroughly 
seaworthy, they some time go as far as Argentina, the Antarctic Ocean, 
the Artic Ocean and the eastern coast of Africa. 

Strictly speaking, pelagic fishing was started some two hundred 
yeats ago, when Japanese fishermen went as far north as Kamchatka 
in their hunt for palatable fishes. But it became a regular affair only 
in the thittieth year of Meiji (1897), as a reaction to the appearance of 
foreign seal-fishing schooners within the territorial waters of this 
countty. Since then deep-sea fishing has made a remarkable develop- 
ment in Japan, inasmuch as the present number of fishing vessels 
aggregate 11,000 with a total crew of 150,000, The annual value of 
the catches exceeds one hundred million yen. 
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The author points out that whaling is the main item in oceanic 
fishing. In this connection, he tecounts many ancient tales to prove 
that whaling was known to Japan as far back as the time of the founding 
of the Japanese Empire. For instance, he says that when the Emperor 
Jimmu started on his eastward expedition, certain men of the Kumano 
district, Kii Province (now included in Wakayama Prefecture), caught 
a whale for the first time in the presence of the monarch. Then he 
adds that it was during the time of Hidéyoshi Toyotomi that whaling 
was first conducted on a commercial scale in this country. 

In regard to methods employed in catching whales in ancient times, 
he alludes to a number of primitive practices. Among them there was 
one by means of which a whale passing along the coast was caught by 
throwing a stout rope-sling. This method remained in use until the 
thirty-fifth year of Meiji (1902), when modern devices wete incorporated. 
According to him, the modern whaling system was introduced into this 
country in the twenty-seventh year of Meiji (1894) by one Akékiyo 

Sékizawa, who conducted a trial operation following the American deep- 
sea whaling method off Kinkazan, Miyaghi Prefecture. 

In the thitty-second yeat of Meiji (1899), Jyuto Oka established the 
Nippon Enyo Gyogyo Kabushiki Kaisha (Japan Deep-Sea Fishing 
Company) and carried on whaling opetations by using the Norwegian 
method. The company had a fleet of twenty-eight whalers. Then 
when a shortage of oiland fats occurred in the country in the ninth year 
of Showa (1934), the question of further developing the whaling industry 
received an additional importance. In the same year, the above-mention- 
ed company putchased from Norway a whaling mother-boat named the 
Antarctic and five catch-boats. The mother-boat was renamed the Tonan 
Maru. Thus the Norwegian method of whaling by using mother-boats 
and catchers became popular, and as a result, three more whaling 
companies were established, namely, the Nippon Suisan, the Taiyo 
Hoghéi and the Goyo Hoghéi. 

The increased attention paid by Japan in expanding the whaling 
industry yielded such favourable results that it soon became one of 
the largest whale-fishing countries in the world. The writer sub- 
stantiates this assertion by comparing the whale catch statistics of 
other nations with that of Japan. He also gives detailed informations 
on the origin of whaling in Europe and America, its swift progress as 

an industry, compatative positions of various countries in whaling 
operations and different methods practised by them in catching whales. 
He adds that the invention of harpoon-gun in 1850 by a Bremen man 
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named Philip Rischen brought about a radical change in the art and 
technique of whaling, and explains the part which this gun is still play- 
ing in bagging whales. 

After whaling, the author deals with trawl-fishing industry, which 
originated in the Netherlands, and was introduced into Japan in the 
thitty-sixth year of Meiji (1903) by Kamézo Okuda. On his return 
from inspection trips to Europe and America, Okuda constructed a 
wooden trawler of 152 tons and named it the Kaikoh Maru, With this 
vessel, he made expetiments on ttawl-fishing, but with no encouraging 
tesults. In the forty-first year of Meiji (1908), Tomisaburo Kuraba of 
Nagasaki bought a steel trawler of 160 tons from England and 
chatistened it the Fukayé Maru. He manned it with three English 
fishermen and obtained good results by operating around the waters off 
Nagasaki. A little later, Ichito Tamura of Yamaguchi Prefecture had 
a steel trawler of 119 tons built at the Osaka Iron Works, and it was the 
first of that type to be constructed in this country. 

As the popularity of trawlers increased, the fishermen, in general, 
began to manifest their opposition claiming that the operation of 
trawlers were depriving them of their legitimate trade. In view of 
their oppostion, the Government in the forty-second year of Meiji (1909) 
promulgated regulations to control the activities of the trawlers, at the 
same time prohibiting them from operating in certain specified zones 
for the purpose of protecting the interests of coastal fishing concerns. 
Nevertheless by the end of the forty-fifth year of Meiji (1912) the total 
number of trawlers in service came up to 139. Furthermore, with the 
rapid growth in trawler-building, it became possible at the early stage 
of the current Showa era to consttuct 300-ton Diesel engine vessels,, 
having a cruising capacity of forty days and operatable in two hundred 
fathoms deep. 

The author estimates that the aggregate extent of the areas suited 
for the use of trawlers in the world is approximately 7,000,000 square 
miles and points out that two-thirds of this area have not yet been 
brought under operation. He is of the opinion that of the various 
branches of trawl-fishing, the most developed one is otter-trawling. He 
concludes his observations on the subject of trawl-fishing by giving 
minute descriptions of the diverse modes of trawling, kinds of nets 
used and the number of crew required to man a trawler. 

In discussing bonito and tunny fishing, he brings to light the fact 
that a bonito was among the offerings made to a diety during the reign 
of the Emperor Suinin (71-29, B.c.), and that this line of fishing used to 
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be the only pelagic fishing up to the early part of the Meiji period. By 
quoting figutes, he indicates that bonito catches have increased year by 
yeat so much so that the field of operations has now extended from 
Hokkaido to the Philippine and Guam islands. In the thirteenth year 
of Showa (1938), the total number of bonito-fishing boats was as large 
as 1,009. Significantly, he adds that an airplane was recently used to dis- 
cover bonito shoals, and so he ptedicts that bonito-fishing is destined 
to play a noteworthy rdle in the future. In respect of tunny-fishing, 
he states that, though it is a risky operation, its development is un- 
doubtedly remarkable. 

As regards sealing in Japan, he says that it was in vogue in the time 
of Hidéyoshi Toyotomi, especially when it is known through historical 
records that Yoshihiro Kakizaki, lord of the Fukuyama castle, presented 
him with three seal furs. He deplores that the scope of seal-fishing 
industry became restricted when a treaty was concluded among Japan, 
Britain, Russia and the United States in the forty-fourth year of Meiji 
(1911), narrowing the zones of operations for a period of fifteen years. 
Then he analyzes the present position of sealing industry in Japan and 
expresses the view that it is now making satisfactory strides. 

Lastly, he dwells on the possibilities of deep-sea fishing in the 
southern areas and elucidates that the south sea region is extremly 
rich in fishes. Hence, he thinks that Japan must extend its fishing 
activities to this locality as vigorously as possible. He also refers to 
the fishing systems now in operation in the Philippines, French Indo- 
China, the East Indies, Australia, Thailand, Burma and Malaya. 

The volume consists of six chapters and has a large number of 
illustrations and drawings. Since it has been written for the benefit 
of ordinary readets, it gives an account of each phase of pelagic fishing 
in Japan in a simple and attractive manner. 


BUNGHEI GoJUNEN-SHI (Fifty Years of Japanese Literature). 
By Hetsuxké SucuiyamMa. The Masu Sho-boh, Tokyo. pp. 599: 
2.80 yen. 


This volume can be regrded as a helpful guide to the history of 
Japanese literature during the past fifty years starting from the Meiji 
era. It, therefore, makes an intelligent survey of the modern literature 
of Japan and points out that the influences of Western literature, pat- 
ticularly the thoughts of Nietzsche gave a new direction to literary 
conceptions in this country, with the result that modern Japanese 
literature came into being at the outset of the Meiji period conforming 
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to the national tendencies of participating in international affairs. 

Accoring to the author, modern Japanese literature began with the 
publication of Ukigumo (Floating Clouds) by Shimei Futabatei. This 
was followed by Toh-koku Kitamura’s romantic works and Chogyu 
Takayama’s critical esssays on civilization. The latter also sponsored 
a liberalistic literary movement which assimilated with an amazing 
tempo and sharpness the individualistic ideas of Europe. He then 
narrates how modern Japanese literature under the impacts of Western 
literature has passed through many epochal stages to crystallize into a 
thoroughly indigenous literature of today. In this connection, he men- 
tions that Japan’s involvement in wats in the past supplied periodic 
incentives to promote literature in a genuine national manner. 

In the first chapter, the writer alludes to the Yédo period literature 
and refers to the part played subsequently by Yukichi Fukuzawa to 
stir up a nationalistic literary consciousness among the writers of this 
country. He then explains how Chinese poetry and translation of 
European political works enriched at that transition period the literary 
merits of Japan. In that regard, he praises the writings of Shoh-yo 
Tsubo-uchi. 

In the following chapter, he says that the outbreak of the Sino- 
Japanese War of 1884-5 brought about a new literary awakening in 
the country and Futabatei by Publishing the novel Ukigumo attracted 
a nation-wide attention. In this fiction, Futabatei reveals his keen 
power of objective observation, depicting human life and its pathos 
and agonies from an ideological standpoint, a noteworthy literary trait 
which was later enlarged by Katai Tayama and Doppo Kunikida. 
Because Futabatei was the first writer to lay emphasis on the complexities 
of human life for the purpose of human understanding, his fictions 
became popular on a renewed scale after the Russo-Japanese War of 
1904-5. 

: The author states that it was in the twenty-first year of Meiji that 
the literary world of Japan was organized on a journalistic basis due 
to the outstanding efforts of Koh-yo Ozaki and Rohan Kohda, while the 
critical writings of Shoh-yo Tsubouchi and Ohgai Moti served the pur- 
pose of a literary whet-stone. Of them, Ozaki was the youngest, being 
only twenty-eight years of age, and yet he was the most popular writer. 
When he died prematurely, his demise was deeply mourned by the 
treading public. His speciality was literary subjectivism. On the other 
hand, Moti carved a place of its own in view of his scholastic delinea- 
tions even though his literary outputs were less in number compared 
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with works left behind by the other three contemporary writers. As 
he concenttated on imparting scholastic intelligence, he naturally 
failed to reach the hearts of the masses. 

As tegards the development of poetty, it is assetted that the revival 
of interest in haiku (seventeen-syllable verses) and Waka (thirty-one- 
syllable odes) facilitated the consummation of a poetic evolution at the 
hands of a number of noted composers. ‘This assertion is substantiated 
by discussing the value of Wakana-shu by Tohson Shimazaki, Midarégami 
by Akiko Yosano and the works of Kyukin Susukida and Shiki Masaoka. 
It is added that the stride of poetry became a settled fact on account 
of the enterprises of the magazine Mygjo run by Yasano. 

Next, a sutvey is made of the novels of Namiroku Murakami, 
foreign detective series translated by Ruikoh Kuroiwa, endeavours of 
Ro-an Uchida in introducing Russian literature, fictions of Doppo 
Kunikida, Bisan Kawakami, Kyo-ka Izumi and Ryuroh Hirotsu and 
social and family novels penned by other important men of letters. 
The contributions of Soho Tokutomi and Ténshin Okakura, the latter 
of whom is characterized as the greatest exponent of romanticism in the 
Meiji era, ate also reviewed. 

Chapter three opens with a discussion on Japanese literature in 
the Russo-Japanese War petiod and introduces the works of Kunikida 
and Shimazaki. It makes pertinent remarks on the development of 
liberalism in the country and analyzes the merits and demerits of the 
liberal writers. It criticizes Katai’s Futon (Quilt),.as well as the 
majot productions of Shusei Tokuda. Then it indicates that as a te- 
action to liberalism there developed a new ideological trend, which is 
elucidated by quoting the works of Hohmei Iwano and those of Soh-séki 
Natsumé, Ohgai Mori and Roka Tokutomi, the last three being repre- 
sented as “the three great peaks of Japanese literature.” ‘Thereafter, 
it goes on to say that side by side with this literary movement there 
emerged a new style of dramas and esthetic poetry due to the rise of 
Hakushu Kitahata, Mokutaro Kinoshita, Kohtaro Takamura, Saisei 
Muro, Yaso Saijo, Daigaku Horiguchi, Haruo Sato, Takuboku Tshi- 

kawa, Héki-Godoh and Seisénsui Oghiwara. At the same time, it adds 
that the theatrical art made a significant advancement owing to the 
efforts of Kidoh Okamoto and Kaoru Osanai, who jointly established a 
new type of theatre-house called Jiyughékijo (Liberty Theatre) where 
they staged the plays of Ibsen. 

Chapter four surveys the literary conditions in Japan during the 
last World War and after it. It mentions that in this petiod the Shita- 
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kaba school of writets came to be organized under the moral and ideo- 
logical guidance of Sané-atsu Mushakoh-ji. Naoya Shigha, who as- 
similated the peculiar humanism of the Shitakaba school, is portrayed 
as the source of the morality-inspiring characteristic of the so-called 
Shigha literature ; whereas Takéo Arishima, Momozoh Kurata, Yoshio 
Nagayo, Ghénjito Yoshida, Hakuson Kuriyagawa and Seijiro Shimada 
ate pictured as excellent writers on the phases of social life and its 
limitations and complexities. 

As regards individualistic literature, Ryunosuké Akutagawa is 
placed at the head of the list. His paradoxical handling of common 
sense and his brilliant literary technique are stressed to aver that he has 
given something new and queerly fascinating to the literary world of 
Japan. Then follows an explanation on the realism of Kan Kikuchi, 
one of the foremost novelists of the present time, and a discussion on 
the ideological tendencies of such writers as Masao Kumé, Yuzoh 
Yamamoto, Seikichi Fujimori, Yayoi-ko Noghami, Yuri-ko Nakajo, 
Mantaro Kubota, Takitaro Minakami, Zénzo Kassai, Kohji Uno and 
Kazuo Hirotsu. 

The author holds the opinion that the inroad of the so-called 
*“yénpon” (one yen publications) not only curtailed the popularity 
of pure literature to a great extent, but ushered in the era of literature 
for the masses. Among the writers who attained mass popularity, 
mention is made of Kaizan Nakazato, author of the famour work 
Daibosatsu Tohghé, \tsuma Maki, Rampo Yédogawa, Saburo Kohga, 
Udaru Ohshita, the last-named three specializing in detective-story writ- 
ing and Kuni Sasaki, noted humourous novelist. In consequentce of the 
popularity of the mass literature, there sprang up what can be called 
proletarian literature, prefiguring the downfall of the earlier individual- 
istic literature. 

The fifth chapter relates the decline of proletarian literature after 
the start of the Manchurian incident and the slow ascendancy of typical- 
ly national literature depicting the characteristic traits of the life and 
living of this country. References are also made to the roles played by 
the literary critics in this connection with especial emphasis laid on the 
work done by Kiyoshi Miki, Suyékichi Aono, as well as such magazine 
conttibutors as Fumio Niwa, Yoh-jiro Ishizaka, Tomoji Abé, Sei-ichi, 
Funabashi, Kano-ko Okamoto and Yutaka Mabuné. Then it touches 
on the swift growth of war literature as a sequel to the China affair 
adding that the war novels hitherto written by Ashihei Hino, Hiroshi 
Uyéda, Shiroh Hibino, Kinzoh Satomura and Hiroshi Munéda ate und- 
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oubtedly excellent human documents. Hino is recommended as the 
best representative of Japan’s writers of wat stories. 

Since the China affair, the author states, the literary trend in Japan 
has undergone such a remarkable change that the modern novelists 
and men of letters ate paying increased attention to make the literary 
current conform to the tendencies of the times. Asa tesult, ideas which 
ate being expressed in the literary works reflect the ideals and the spirit 
of the Japanese people. This new activity has become stronget owing 
to the continuance of the current war in the Pacific. 

The book also desctibes many biographical episodes pertaining 
to the life of the various Japanese writers, past and present, by way of 
refresHing sidelights. Its merit lies in the fact that it makes a com- 
prehensive survey of the modern literature of Japan as it developed 
gradually from the Meiji era to the Tashio period and then to the 
present era of Showa. 


Niepon Kapou-sut (History of Japanese Flower Arrange- 
ment.) By Icuizo Nisuipori. The Sohghén-sha, Tokyo. pp. 230. 
2.00 yen. 


The guest-room, or zashiki, in a Japanese house has a peculiar 
attistic charm of its own. It cannot be compared with the parlour of a 
European house. When a guest is ushered into it, he invariably feels 
inclined to admire a hanging picture or a scroll painting, which may 
be decorating the alcove where may be seen a bunch of flowers artistic- 
ally arranged in a vase, until the host or the hostess appears to receive 
him. This social phase of our country is, indeed, a unique thing. The 
book under review attempts to describe this formality in our social 
etiquette. 

The author, after tracing the development of our nation’s esthetic 
sensibility to floral beauty, says that flowers first impressed us as some- 
thing exquisite rather than as something ‘‘clean and cold,” and so we 
cultivated the instinct of enjoying a poetic sense of beauty by arranging 
flowers in diverse artistic designs. The mode of arranging flowers called 
tatébana was perfected by the military class inthe Muromachi period. Out 
samurai of that time in arranging flowers used a strong homboku (stem) 
in order to make it the symbol of the upright will of man. The 
form now known as ikébana is of much later origin. It was in the Tém- 

mon eta that the zkébana style came into vogue as a sequel to our desite 
to give outward manifestations to the spirit of flowers through different 
patterns of arrangements. But the art of flower atrangement had not 
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then become quite a systematic affair. The technique of arranging 
flowers was given a systematic shape in the Tokugawa period with the 
creation of three basic principles—+én (heaven), chi (earth) and jin (man) 
—as the fundamentals of the art of flower arrangement. 

Following the introduction of Buddhism into our country, the 
teligious practice of offering flowers to Buddhist images came to be 
assimilated into our life. But it was only during the time of Yoshimitsu 
Ashikaga in the Muromachi period that the practice of giving a flowet- 
viewing patty on the evening of the seventh day of every month was 
developed by him. This practice of admiring flowers spread rapidly 
throughout the country and finally made its way into the Imperial 
Household. After the tise of such national enthusiasm, many flower- 
atragement experts including the famous Rikyu made their appearance, 
with the result that a definite step was taken to establish a permanent 
att for arranging flowers. In this way, the art of flower arrangement 
came to be ingrained in our social life. 

The author quotes extracts from a series of ancient books to 
substantiate the fact that the saiébana mode of flower arrangemnt 
originated with Tomi-ami dating from March 25 of the second year of 
Bun-an (1444-1459), and that Sénji Ikénoboh, who was acknowledged 
as the master attist on January 17 of the fifth year of Témmon(15 32-1555), 
was the last noted fatébana expert. He describes the process of the 
development of this mode, explains the ideas underlying it and analyzes 
at length the art of Ikénoboh. He then critically discusses the modern 
modes of flower atrangement, popularly known by the name of skebana, 
and touches on the characteristics of kadoh, as wellas its technical aspects. 

Dealing with Aadob in the Témmon era, he states that Sénji Ikénoboh 
in elaborating his own style accepted the spirit of Soh-ami’s art. Also 
he tefers to the peculiarities of the experts of that time, adding that the 
floral esthetic sense of our people had by that period become a part 
of the traits of our social life. Thereafter, he mentions the following 
as the modes more or less different from sattbana: funé-no-hana (flowers 
arranged in a ship-like vase haging from the ceiling), bashira-kaké 
(flowers arranged in a vase which is fixed to a wall post) and sakago-no- 
hana (flowers atranged in baskets). ae 

All these styles which are classified undet the name of nagé-iré, or 
thrown-in designs, symbolize either lighter or stronger moods in life ; 
whereas the patterns of tatébana teptesent strict formality. The 
originator of the funé-no-hana style received his inspiration in that oe 
from a hanging incense-burner. In putting flowets into a funé (ship- 
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shaped vessel) their twigs must first be bent, so that the flowers thus 
arranged will denote peculiarities in shape dis- tinct from those arranged 
in a ¢atébana mode. The writer narrates in detail the origin of naghé-iré 
and the diverse stages of its development. 

Ikébana, which has the same tendency of naghéire, opines the author, 
must be considered along with cha-no-yu (tea ceremony). In the Yéiroku 
and Ténsho eras, tea-ceremony flowers used to be included in the term 
ikébana, because the samurai while enjoying such ceremonies desited 
to attain more spiritual satisfaction by having short-lived flowers aranged 
in artistic manners near them. For that reason, the author points out 
that Rikyu, the virtual originator of cha-no-vu and ikébana, generally 
admired the morning-glory, for it has the shortest life. The significance 
of arranging short-lived flowers was that it reminded the samurai that, 
the life being short, they must make the best of it toaccomplish worthy 
tasks. 

As regards the vatious tendencies of kadoh in the modern age, it is 
disclosed that this art became more and more popular with the masses 
during the Bunka and Bunsei periods, and thatits general tendency 
veered from /atébana to the now popular kébana, retaining the former’s 
three basic features of #é”, chi and jin. In addition, in the Meiwa and 
Anyéi eras,a number of new styles emerged which were roundly called 
ryughi-bana, and they became the favoutits of the masses. 

The author continues that the flower which was first used in Aadoh 
was ominayéshi (patrinia scabiosaefolia). But it came tobe disliked in the 
Muromachi period because of its gloomy nature and also of the fact 
that it blooms in autumn, the season in which most flowers ate gone. 
However, in the Tokugawa period, it began to be greatly admired by 
certain circles for the reason that it blooms last of all flowers, which 
indicated its modest nature: The camellia, which was excluded from 
tatébana in the Muromachi period on account of its delicate natute, 
became an indispensable adjunct of tea ceremony with the popularity 
of ikébana. On the other hand, the daffodil and the plum came to be 
vety much liked in the Higashiyama period, for theit combined effect 
was regarded as an exposition of the sense of straightforwardness. 
see ene eee Pee 
vase and vessel and te wart ther play in feidhes i oe = aie ae ct 
of flowers arranged. It certainly depicts . ree os a eee 
vety graphic manner. It can He eerie) pet ee 

. as a worthy publication, 


because of the reasonable importance it attaches to flower arrangement 
to point-out its close association with our life and living 
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November 21 ‘The second estimate 
of this year’s crop in Japan proper as 
of October 31 stands at 67,360,900 
kok, showing an increase of more 
than 59,000. kok# over the first 
estimate, it is announced by the 
Agriculture and Forestry Ministry. 
Compated with the actual harvest 
last year, an increase of 12,272,729 
koku, or 22.3 per cent., is seen and 
compated with the average for the 
last five years an increase of 3,973,- 
751 Roku, ot 6.2 per cent. is regist- 
ered. 

Exhotting the French people to 
exett their utmost efforts to bring 
about still closer ties with Germany, 
Premier Pierre Laval in a broadcast 
stresses that the Vichy Government 
is adopting a co-operative policy with 
the Third Reich for the sake of peace, 
according to a Vichy dispatch. 

November 22 Reorganization of 
the British Cabinet is announced ina 
statement by Prime Minister Winston 
Churchill. Secretary of State for 
Home Affairs Herbert S. Mortison 
is to be included in the War Cabinet. 
Lord Privy Seal Sir Stafford Cripps 
is appointed Minister of Airplane 
Production and concurrently the 
leader of the House of Commons. 
He is no longer in the War Cabinet. 
Secretary of State for the Colonies 
Lord Cranbourne is appointed Lord 
Privy Seal, being succeeded by 
Colonel Oliver Stanley. 

November 23 The United States 
Wat Department States that in the 


first landing in the French territory 
in West Africa, American soldiers 
who were killed or unaccounted 
for totalled 1,910. Most of the 
casualities ate believed to have 
occurred in occuyping Oran and 
Casablanca, and those unaccounted 
for ate believed to have been mostly 
drowned. 

November 25 In a statement is- 
sued on the occasion of the sixth 
anniversary of the conclusion of the 
Anti-Comintern Pact, Tomokazu 
Hori, spokesman of the Board of 
Information, declares that Japan must 
make every effort in co-operation with 
its allies to wipe out the menace of 
Communism “which is absolutely 
incompatible with Japan’s national 
polity ” in order to attain the ultimate 
aims of the present war. 

November 27 German forces ad- 
vance into Toulon under Chancellor 
Adolf Hitler’s orders and instantly 
occupy the Municipal Office, the 
Navy Yard and other important 
spots. 

The German High Command 
announces that despite the order of 
the Vichy Government prohibiting 
self-destruction, of French warships 
anchored at the Toulon naval base, 
part of the French fleet in Toulon 
blew themselves up and that the dis- 
arming of the French Army forces in 
Toulon is progressing satisfactorily. 

The Vichy Government deprives 
Admiral Darlan and General Giraud 
of their French nationality. Follow- 
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ing an urgent Cabinet meeting presi- 
ded over by Premier Pierre Laval the 
French Government issues a state- 
ment, in which it is described that the 
French fleet, which once was the pride 
of the French nation, has perished 
due to treacherous actions of rebels. 
The Cabinet also accepts a letter 
addressed to the Chief of French 
State, Marshal Henri Philippe Petain, 
by Chancellor Adolf Hitler regarding 
the advance of the German Army into 
Toulon. 

November 28 French Secretary of 
State of Colonies Jules Brevie an- 
nounces that British troops unlawful- 
ly landed on French Reunion, an 
island in the southwestern Indian 
Ocean, and east of Madagascar. 

The Imperial Headquarters issues 
the following communiqué: Accord- 
ing to a detailed report received 
later, it has been ascertained that the 
Japanese forces have further scoted 
the following results in the third 
battle of the Solomons : 

1. Inthenight battle of November 
12 the Japanese fleet sank three 
enemy cruisers and damaged three 
destroyers. Incidentally, one de- 
stroyer which was previously an- 
nounced as sunk is deleted from the 
casualty list. 

2. In the night battle of Novem- 
ber 14 the Japanese fleet sank one 
enemy battleship and heavily damaged 
another battleship (the sinking of 
the latter being virtually verified). 
Incidentally, the previous report in 
which it was announced that two 

enemy battleships were damaged is 
corrected as one battleship damaged. 

Note: Of the composite results 
of the third battle of the Solomons 
the following revision is made with 
regatd to the warships : 


Sunk : 
Battleships Two 
Cruisers Eleven 
Destroyers Three or Four 
Transport One 
Heavily Damaged : 
Cruisers Three 
Destroyers Three or Four 
Transports Three 
Damaged : 
Battleship One 
Destroyers Three 


November 30 Inaspecial communiqué 
issued today, the German High Com- 
mand announces the damages caused 
to the British-American fleets in the 
North African waters since Novem- 
ber 7 to 25 as follows: Five cruisers 
and twenty-five destroyers sunk, 
two battleships, three  aitcraft- 
cartiers, twenty-eight cruisers and 
other ships damaged. It is also 
announced that merchant ships sunk 
totalled twenty-three, aggregating 
165,000 tons; those severely damaged 
and believed to have been sunk 
eleven, aggregating 100,000 tons, 
while those damaged including 
some which will be unnavigable 
for the present teach sixty-five, 
totalling 398,000 tons. 

To celebrate the second annivet- 
saty of the conclusion of the Japan- 
China Basic Treaty and the issuance 
of the joint Japan-Manchoukuo- 
China declaration, a luncheon is held 
at the Foreign Minister’s official 
residence under the auspices of the 
Greater East Asia Ministry and the 
Foreign Office. Premier General 
Hidéki Tohjo broadcasts a radio 
speech for the occasion in eX 
change for the same broadcast by 
President Wang Ching-wei of China 
and Premier Chang Ching-hui of 
Manchoukou. 
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Japanese Navy planes intensively 
bomb Port Moresby and blast run 
ways at its airfield. Great damage 
is dealt to the airfield and other 
military facilities. All the Japanese 
planes safely return to their base. 

December x In the petiodical 
shifts Vice-Admiral Nishizo Tsuka- 
hata is named director general of 
the Naval Aviation Headquarters, 
while Rear-Admital Hidéo Yano is 
appointed chief of the Navy press 
section of the Imperial Headquarters 
replacing Rear-Admiral Kanji Ogawa, 
who is transferred to the Total War 
Research Institute. 

The German Navy and air forces 
during the month of November 
accounted for 166 enemy merchant 
vessels totalling 1,035,200 tons sunk, 
while 102 vessels of the same 
categoty wete heavily damaged, the 
German High Command announces. 

December 2 The following an- 
mouncement is issued by the Im- 
perial Headquarters: Following the 
occupation of the whole of the 
Philippine Islands, the Japanese 
Army fotces which have been 
engaged in mopping-up  opera- 
tions against the American-Fili- 
pino remnants holding out in the 
mountainous and other inaccessible 
parts of the islands, have already 
annihilated the bulk of these maraud- 
ers. Outstanding among the war 
results achieved by the Japanese 
forces for three months since August 
until October are: 1. Enemy 
bodies left behind: 3,945. 2. 
Enemy troops taken prisoner : 2,918. 
3. War trophies: thirty-three pom- 
poms, seventy-one heavy ot light 
machine-guns, 165 automatic rifles 
and other firearms totalling 7,458, 
one million rounds of various kinds 
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of ammunition and forty-four motor 
cats. 


The French régime in Africa 
appoints Admiral Darlan as its 
chief. Major-General Dwight D. 
Eisenhauser, commandet-in-chief 
of the American forces in Africa, and 
Admiral Sir Andrew B. Cunningham, 
commander of the British Mediterr- 
anean fleet, confer at Algiers with 
Admiral Darlan. 

Premier Benito Mussolini delivers 
an address in which he lauds the 
stupendous achievements made by 
the Japanese forces since their entry 
into the present world conflict. By 
Japan’s participation in the war, 
declares the leader of Italy, victory 
has been absolutely guaranteed for 
the Axis. 

December 3 ‘The Impeial Head- 
quarters issues the following communi- 
qué: A Japanese destroyer squadron 
launched a furious attack on a power- 
ful enemy naval unit off Lunga on 
Guadalcanal Island on the night of 
November 30. The war results at- 
tained ate as follows: One enemy 
battleship sunk, one cruiser of the 
Augusta type sunk instantly, two 
destroyers sunk and two destroyers 
set ablaze. The only Japanese 
casualty was one destroyer sunk. 

The enemy losses from the first 
battle of the Solomons up to the 
night battle off Lunga consist of 
125 watships of various categories 
sunk, damaged or heavily damaged. 
Going into details, eighty-seven were 
sunk, twenty-three heavily damaged, 
seven damaged and eight heavily 
damaged or damaged. 

Damages suffered by the Allied 
fleet at the time of the landing opera- 
tion in French North Africa are 
disclosed by Britain and America. 
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First Lord of the Admiralty, Capatin 
Albert V. Alexander, in the House 
of Commons, teports: “The te- 
cent landing was carried out by three 
‘groups of fighting services. One 
of them was transported from Ameri- 
ca to Casablanca and the other two 
from Britain respectively to Algiers 
and Oran.’ The transpotts employed 
in the same operations totalled 850. 
The small-sized airctaft- carrier 
Avenger, three destroyers and six 
other small vessels were sunk.” The 
U.S. Navy Department reports that 
the President Pierce and four other 
transports were sunk, while three 
transports, one destroyer and one 
tanker were damaged. 

December 4 A statement issued 
by the authorities of the Japanese 
Expeditionary Army in China 
shows that forty-four per cent. 
of the strength of enemy forces in 
China has been destroyed by the 
Japanese forces since the beginning 
of the war in greater East Asia. 
There was a total of 25,000 engage- 
ments throughout the period. This 
means that there were on an average 
2,000 engagements every month and 
seventy every day. The enemy forces 
which wete met by the Japanese 
were approximately 3,600,000 strong. 
A total of 280,000 dead were left 
on the fields of battle by the enemy. 
The number of prisoners taken by 
the Japanese was 123,000. ‘The ratio 
of prisoners taken by the Japanese 
to the dead left by the enemy is 
forty-four per cent. The ratio in 1940 
was twelve per cent. and that in 
1941 was twenty-nine per cent. 

December 5 In a broadcast to the 
nation, Foreign Minister Masayuki 
Tani declares that Japan is facing 
the second year of the war with a 


brilliant record of outstanding 
achievements, militarily, politically 
and in the construction of the projec- 
ted greater East Asia co-prosperity 
sphere. 

The German High Command an- 
nounces that the Reich Expeditionary 
forces in Tunisia occupied Tebourba 
and Djedeida after a severe battle 
with the British First Army. 

That Japan is invincible and that 
its entry into the current wat has 
guaranteed victory for the Axis are 
reiterated by Premier Benito Mus- 
solini of Italy in his message to the 
people of Japan in commemoration 
of the outbreak of the war in greater 
East Asia. 

December 6 The United States Navy 
Department admits that severe 
damages were suffered at Pearl 
Harbour on Decembet 7, 1941, and 
announces that eight battleships, 
including the Arixona, Oklahoma, 
California, Nevada, Maryland and 
Tennessee, as well as most of the Army 
and Navy airplanes at Pearl Harbour 
had lost their fighting power. The 
announcement also admits that the 
cruisers Helena, 10,000 tons; Hono- 
lulu, 9,615 tons; and Raleigh, 7,000 
tons, and the hydroplane catfief, 
Curtis, 8,625 tons, and the repait- 
ship, Vestal, 6,625 tons, also were 
damaged. 

A large formation of Japanese 
planes composed of fighters and 
bombers on December 5 attacked 
an enemy convoy of forty-eight 
transports escorted by cruisers an 
protecting aircraft off Chittagong, 
near the southwestern Burma-India 
border, scoring direct hits on many 
of the vessels. Chittagong harbout 
also was attacked by the Japanese 
aircraft and hits scored on port 
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facilities. 


His Majesty the Emperor sends a 
congratulatory telegram to President 


Risto Ryti of Finland on the oc- 
casion of the twenty-fifth anniversary 
of the Finnish independence. Simul- 
taneously, His Imperial Majesty 
confers the Order of the Chrysan- 
themum with the Grand Cordon 
to President Ryti for contributing 
toward the promotion of friendly 
telations between Japan and Finland 
during the past years. Other Finnish 
leaders also are decorated by His 
Imperial Majesty. 

December 7 On the eve of the 
first anniversary of the war in 
greater East Asia, the composite 
tesults obtained by the Japanese 
Army in one year of fighting are 
published by the Imperial Head- 
quarters. The communiqué follows: 
The mote important of the com- 
posite results which were obtained 
by the Japanese Army in the war 
in greater East Asia from the time 
it started till most recetly and the 
losses sustained by us are given 
below : 

“1. The southern area and the 
area of the Aleutians : 


a. Strength of the enemy 
forces engaged ......... 
Approximately 600,000 
b. Bodies left behind by 
the enemy ............0++ 
Approximately 51,000 
c. Prisoners taken .........++ . 
Approximately 303,000 


d. Trophies: 

Guns of various types... 3,620 
Heavy and light machine- 

GUNS... ee eeeeseereeeeeeeeee 11,300 
Other frearms .......0.0- 206,000 
Tanks 3 Sidiwsdiveseesaetieene 1,440 
Automobiles .......00eeee++ 31,700 
Railway carriages ......+++ 12,200 
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e. Planes: 
Shot down ........ssseeeeees 731 
Destroyed i.....pqesseeseces 993 
Captured :iscci.cesscceavsste 235 
LOtal cece ssicennctosp sees 1,959 


f. Enemy naval and mer- 

chant vessels sunk and 
heavily damaged ...... 104 

The China area: 

a. Strength of the enemy 

forces engaged ......... 
Approximately 3,600,000 

b. Number of engagements 
Approximately 25,000 

c. Bodies left behind by the 


Approximately 280,000 
d. Prisoners taken ............ 


Approximately 123,000 


¥ 


e. Trophies : 
Guns of various types... 847 
Heavy and light machine- 
BUNS sssecsccsascanceeee vi 3,200 
Other firearms ............ 159,100 
Automobiles ...........600 129 
Railway carriages ......... 208 
f, Planes captured, shot 
down and destroyed...... II9 
3. Our Losses: 
Killed in action............ 21,170 
Wounded .............00 42,576 
TOtal. sveccisscodsdccetwese 63,746 
Planes:.jrcccatceeranectoccess 399 
Merchant vessels ......... 62 


Note: Of the results given, 
those concerning planes and merchant 
vessels are ascertained up to Novem- 
ber 30. The others are as ascer- 
tained up to October 3r. 

December 8 ‘The Japanese people 
at home and abroad observe the first 
anniversaty of the war in greater 
East Asia. Various functions are 
promoted to commemorate the day 
in Tokyo and all other parts of the 
Japanese Empire. 

Celebrating the first anniversary 
of the outbreak’of the war in’ greater 
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East Asia and cementing Japanese- 
Thai friendship, an exchange of 
messages by tadio between Premier 
General Hidéki Tohjo and Premier 
Marshal Pibul Songgram of Thailand 
takes place at 9 p.m. 

Manchoukuo announces the out- 
line of its new State plan formulated 
with the central aim of effecting the 
country’s closer participation in the 
wat in greater East Asia. It is made 
up of four chapters, consisting of 
(x) fundamental ptinciples, (2) ad- 
ministrative outline, (3) welfare of 
the people, and (4) outline of the 
economic system. 

December 9 Premier Hidéki Tohjo 
receives a group of German and 
Italian newspaper correspondents in 
Tokyo in interview at his official 
residence. Questions and answers are 
exchanged between the newspaper- 
men and the Premier. The Premier 
also issues a message for them. 

December ro The Investigation 
and Research League has been es- 
tablished by the Government, it is 
announced by the Cabinet. The 
mission of the league is to assist the 
Government in solving the problem 
of how best to pull the nation through 
the total war which it is now fighting. 
President ‘Tei-ichi Suzuki of the 
Planning Board is chairman and 
Vice-President Genki Abé of the 
same board and Vice-President Koro- 
ku Wada of the Technical Affairs 
Boatd ate vice-chairmen. 

The general accounts of the State 
budget for the fiscal year of 1943- 
44 ate adopted by the Cabinet. They 
amounted to *£9,995,000,000, fepte- 
senting an increase of more than 
*¥1,100,000,000 overt the present 

fiscal year. 


anniversaty of the agreement signed 
among Japan, Germany and Italy 
pledging their joint conduct of the 
war against America and Britain and 
non-conclusion of a separate peace 
nd co-operation in the construc- 
tion of a new wotld order, a 
grand luncheon is held under the 
joint auspices of the German Ambas- 
sador to Tokyo, Major-General 
Eugen Ott, and Italian Ambassador 
Mario Indelli at the Imperial Hotel. 
The German authorities announce 
that the vanguards of the Axis forces 
in the Tunisian front have pressed the 
retreating enemy forces westward 
and after occupying Tebourba, 
Djedeida and Matruh, have finally 
taken Tabatca, ninety-six kilometres 
east of Tebourba, near the frontier. 
The American A-class cruiser San 
Francisco, 9,950 tons, which was 
heavily damaged by Japanese Navy 
forces in a recent battle of the Solo- 
mons, barely manages to reach San 
Francisco under its own powef. 
The United States Navy Depatt- 
ment announces that the auxiliary 
transport, Archibald, was attacked. 
by Japanese Navy forces in the 
southwestern Pacific and sunk. 
December 12 The United States 
Navy Department announces the 
sinking of the passenger ship President 
Coolidge, which ran into a mine 
recently in the southern Pacific Ocean 
while transporting 4,000 men. 
December 13 His Majesty the Em- 
peror personally visited the Grand 
Shrines at Is¢é on December 12 and, 
after graciously reporting the suc- 
sive brilliant victories of the Japanese 
forces in the current war to the 
spirits of the Imperial Ancestots, 


ptayed for Japan’s prosecution of 


December 11 Matking the first the wat to a successful end. An 
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announcement to this effect is made 
by the Imperial Household Depart- 
ment, 

December 14 "The plan for an oil 
monopoly bill which the Govern- 
ment expects to introduce in the 
coming regular session of the 
Japanese Diet is approved by the 
Cabinet. As a result, petroleum 
prtoucts are to be made a Government 
monopoly. 

December 13 The following an- 
nouncement is issued by the Imperial 
Headquarters: Army ait forces 
operating in the Burma area raided 
the port of Chittagong on Decem- 
ber 5 and 1o and caused serious 
damages to British planes, shipping 
and military equipment. Important 
results revealed up to the present 
are as follows : 

1. Damages caused to the enemy: 

A. Planes shot down ten. (Of 
this number, those uncer- 

tain 3). 

B. Ships sunk seven. 

Ships heavily or otherwise 
damaged ten. 

Ships set on fire four to 
five. 

C. Land equipment: 

Bight direct hits on railway 
stations, wharves and 
warehouses 

Railway train burned one. 

2. Our damages: 

Planes that have not yet 
returned two. 

The following communiqué is 
issued by the Imperial Headquarters : 
The Japanese Navy units in the 
New Guinea area shot down of 
destroyed forty-four enemy planes 
neat Buna in the eastern district of 
that island from November 24 to 
December 8. During the same period 


our units also sank two enemy 
patrol ships and two transports. 
The Japanese losses during the same 
period consisted of nine planes 
either self-blasted or not yet tre- 
turned. 

His Majesty the Emperor receives 
in audience more than 300 leaders 
representing the industrial, economic 
and financial circles of Japan proper, 
its overseas territories, Manchou- 
kuo and China, all of whom attend 
the All-Japan Industrial and Econo- 
mic Round-Table Conference held 
at the Premier’s official residence. 

A comfort and cheer party is held 
in the Japanese Embassy in Berlin in 
honour of the German war wound- 
ed numbering some 200 under the 
auspices of Japanese Ambassador 
Hiroshi Ohshima. 


December 17 The outlines of three 
important draft Imperial Ordinaces 
dealing with patents and inventions, 
publication enterprises and the 
control of provisional salt manufac- 
turing districts are adopted at the 
twenty-fourth plenary session of the 
National General Mobilization 
Investigation Commission. As a 
result, the Publication and Cultural 
Association will be ‘dissolved to be 
replaced by a Japan Publication 
Society. 

December 18 "The Imperial Head- 
quarters issues the following com- 
muniqué: The Japanese Army ait 
units operating in the Burma area 
launched attacks on the Chittagong 
and Feni airfields on December 15 and 
16 and shot down or destroyed alto 
gether twenty-nine enemy planes. In 
addition, the Japanese planes blasted 
important facilities in the Chittagong 
and Feni airfields and also at the 
Chittagong wharf. 
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1. Damage dealt to the enemy 


planes : 
Shot down 19 
(Four of which are not verified) 
Set ablaze 4 


Destroyed aground 6 
2. Japanese damages: 

Self-blasted against enemy 
position ie 

Not yet returned 4 
More than thirty sunken enemy 
craft including warships, passenger 
and freight ships and tankers, toget- 
her with four floating docks of various 
sizes have been refloated at Surabaya 

up to the middle of this month. 
December 19 A memorial service 
for war heroes of the Axis Powers, 


who sacrificed themselves in the 
cause of their respective States and 
for the establishment of a new 
otder in East Asia and Europe, are 
held at the Kohrakuén Stadium in 
Tokyo. The solemn affair is held 
under the sponsorship of the Japanese 
Way Society and supported by va- 
tious public organizations. 

December 20 ‘The Board of Infor- 
mation says that the purpose of the 
visit of President Wang Ching-wei 
of the Nanking Government, who 
attived in Tokyo today, is to ex- 
change views and opinions with the 
Japanese Government to tighten 
further the collaboration between 
the two administrations. 
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FOREIGN MINISTER TANI’S BROADCAST ON THE CONSTRUCTION 
OF GREATER EAST ASIA CO-PROSPERITY SPHERE, 
DECEMBER 5, 1942 s 


It is now nearly a year since the Imperial Rescript declaring war on 
America and Britain was granted on December 8, last year. In observing 
to-day the week for the commemoration of the first anniversary of the 
wat of greater East Asia, the anniversary of that most unforgettable of all 
days, a thousand emotions ctowd upon ‘my mind. 

The meaning of the war of greater East Asia and the mission of Japan 
in the war were made clear by the Imperial Rescript, and the reasons and causes 
of the war have been explained to the whole world by the statement of the 
Japanese Government, from the progress of the Japanese-American negotia- 
tions to the memorandum to America. On the eve of the first anniversary 
of the outbreak of the war, it is my belief that the most important thing for us 
to do in observing the commemoration week is to recall the time when the 
wat began, to impress afresh the grave meaning of the war of greater East 
Asia, renew our righteous indignation against America and Britain, and 
strengthen our determination to bring America and Britain to their knees. 

I see no need of dwelling on the fact that the war of greater East Asia 
broke out in consequence of acts of planned provocation against Japan by 
America and Britain, notably the American Government. In the protracted 
Japanese-American negotiations which were carried on for eight months 
prior to the outbreak of war, the American Government persisted in maintain- 
ing a stand based on abstract theories, presented demands which were impos- 
sible of practice, and insisted on one-sided concessions by Japan. It did 
all this in the face of the fact that Japan patiently endured much in the interest 
of the maintenance of peace in the Pacific and made every sincere effort to 
teach a settlement. While exerting itself to protract the negotiations, it at 
the same time attempted with the aid of public opinion to increase and streng- 
then the provocative armaments around Japan. The demands, the American 
Government presented to us on November 26, which were for practical with- 
drawal from the Tripartite Alliance, general evacuation of the Japanese forces 
from China and French Indo-China, one-sided acceptance of the open door, 
and tepudiation of the Nanking Government, were nothing more than an 
attempt on the part of America to get its right to exercise mastery over East 
Asia. These demands struck at the foundations of the arrangemnts which 
Japan had managed to make for the maintenance of peace in East Asia over 
a petiod of scores of years since the Sino-Japanese and Russo-Japanese Wars. 
They disregarded the efforts and sactifices made by Japan in the Manchurian 
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incident and the China affair. They brushed aside the desire of the Japanese 
tace to subsist in the south. Asa matter of fact the stability of East Asia and 
the very existence of Japan were placed in jeopardy. That Japan resolutely 
rejected these demands and unsheathed the sword of justice under the Imperial 
Rescript was only natural and could not be helped. 

It was out of the desire to achieve the vicious ambition of establishing a 
hegemony over the world that America meddled in the European wat under 
the cloak of defending “ democracy,” forced the greater part of the countries 
in Central and South America to enter the war against the Axis Powers in the 
name of joint defence of the whole of America, and moreover, as I have said, 
presented to Japan demands which utterly disregarded the actualities of the 
situation in East Asia. Historically, this American desite for mastery over 
the world revealed itself in the war America conducted against Spain in the 
closing years of the nineteenth century. As the result of this war, which even 
the Americans could not speak of without feeling the pangs of remorse, 
America took the Philippines from Spain. It followed the act against Spain 
by the proposed opening of the doors of China out of the desire to have a 
share in the conquest and exploitation of China, Moreover, it forced an 
inferior naval ratio on Japan. It also put obstacles in the way of Japan’s 
expansion on the continent through the establishment of the Nine-Powet 
Treaty structure. It was felt long ago that a collision between Japan, 
whose policy is to emancipate the East Asian races and stablize East Asia, 
and Ametica, which follows a policy of sacrificing East Asia to its world 
policy, was bound to occur. The various demands of America on November 

26, last year, could not but be regarded as a challenge to Japan. 

As soon as the Imperial decision was rendered, our loyal and gallant 
officers and men achieved brilliant results on land, on the seas, and in the air. 
Within less than six months from the start of the war all the enemy bases in 
East Asia were destroyed. Thus the whole of East Asia has come to assume 
its true aspect. The enemy has disappeared not only from the Chinese con- 
tinent but also from the Philippines, the East Indies, Burma and other 
countries. The whole of East Asia is now safe. There are strong defences 
in the north. In the south the gateways of Malaya and Sumatra, along with 
the strong fortress of Burma, stand in the way of the invasion of East Asia by 
the enemy. The various races and nations which are within the area thus 
defended from invasion have started to work to the best of their ability in 
unison with Japan to bring the war of greater East Asia to a successful end and 
realize the construction of a greater Hast Asia co-prosperity sphere. 

As for the relations between Japan and Thailand, they have been 
steadily strengthened ever since Burma agreed to the passage of Japanese 
forces through its territory on December 8, last year, that is, on the day when 
the war began, and entered into an offensive and defensive alliance with 

Japan on the twenty-first of the same month, thereby placing itself in a posi- 
tion to co-operate with Japan in the consummation of the greater East Asia 
war. Since then goodwill envoys have been exchanged between Japan 
and Thailand. As for the economic relations of the two countries, they 
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have also been strengthened considerably. As is well known, a cultural 
agreement between Japan and Thailand was signed some time ago, an 
event which will impart an epochal meaning to the cultural arrangements in 
greater East Asia. 

Japan’s relations with Manchoukuo and China, which are to form the 
nucleus of greater East Asia are also being continuously strengthened. 
Manchoukou, which recently celebrated the tenth anniversary of its founding, 
is making phenomenal progress. As regards China, the rural pacification 
movement sponsored by the National Government and the work of economic 
construction in China are making marked headway. Along with Manchou- 
kuo, China is co-operating on a great scale toward the victorious consumma- 
tion of the war of greater East Asia. 

As has been stated before, the area of greater East Asia is very strongly 
defended in the south and north, and there has ceased to be any room for the 
manceuvrings of America and Britain. I have a keen feeling that the relations 
of Japan and China have changed completely. The revival and the prosperity 
of China have come to be in complete accord with the hopes of Japan whose 
aim is to complete the work of constructing greater Hast Asia. 

In Europe both Germany and Italy, responding to Japan’s move in 
declaring war on Ametica and Britian, decided to enter the war against Ame- 
tica and on December 11, last year, and an agreement was signed under which 
Japan, Germany, and Italy were to make and complete a joint war against 
Ametica and Britain, co-operate in the construction of a new world order 
and not to conclude a sepatate peace. Thus the war of greater East Asia 
came to be linked inseparably with the European war and to acquire a great 
meaning from the world viewpoint. 

Let me dwell for a moment on the position of the enemy camp. The 
enemies have suffered one serious defeat after another in the war ever since 
it began. Yet their fighting spirit is still strong. First of all, America is 
relying heavily on its vast resources and productive power, and is vainglorious 
enough to talk of a great offensive two years hence. In this manner it 1s. 
planning persistent counter-attacks. It began with counter-offensive: 
actions against us in the southern Pacific with the Solomons as the centre. It 
embarked on programmes of aggression against Central and West Asia and 
Africa. A short time ago it carried out landing operations against French 
territory in North Africa. ; 

At home the American Government is spreading propaganda reports 
purporting to show Japan is a deadly enemy. Thus it has departed from 
the policy of having its people form a poor opinion of Japan’s power. It 
is planning to replenish its armaments 1n the shortest possible time and is 
ptoceeding with the construction of a wartime domestic structure, There 
is every indication that it is doing all it can in order to win a final victory 

in the wat. ‘There is no justification in taking alight view of the effort 
Americans ate making in order to win the war, 

The American Government has been emphasizing what is termed the 
international ideal, and is pleading that the Axis Powers should be condem- 
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ed as responsible for the war. Its motive is to strengthen its world hege- 
mony. It would place Japan in East Asia and Getmany and Italy tn Burope 
again under the Versailles structure, or mote cottectly it would have these 
countries submit to the pressure of the American hegemony, many times 
heavier than that of the Versailles structure, so that they will have no chance 
to rise. 
This is the reason why it must be stressed that the war of greater East 
Asia will not come to an end without the defeat of America. 
Japan is duty-bound to condemn severely the crimes of America which 
provoked the Japanese-Amrican war, threw the whole world into a great 
turmoil and jeopardized the position ofall humanity. Japan is, furthermore, 
determined to bring about its fall. Heaven and all humanity will not tolerate 
America or its leaders go out of the way to deny the existence of other 
countries and taces and prevent the construction of a righteous world order 
and the realization of prosperity for the entire world in spite of the fact that 
their country is vast and rich in resources. I am sure that the day will come 
All when itwill be bankrupt and will collapse despite its great productive 
power. Japan has to dois to be prepared materially and spiritually to defeat the 
enemy in any fight. It goes without saying that the aim of the wat of greater 
East Asia is to free greater East Asia from the yoke of America and Britain 
in accordance with the spirit underlying the founding of the Empite and to 
contribute to the peace of the world by constructing an otder in East Asia 
under which all the races and nations ‘vithin the area will attain their proper 
places and exist together and prosper together. There is a spiritual tie 
between Japan, which is constructing a new order in greater East Asia, and 
Germany and Italy, which are proceeding with the construction of a new 
otder in Europe. It is heartening to learn that the three countries of Japan, 
Germany, and Italy are co-operating closely in the construction of a new 
world order. ‘The wats in East Asia and in Europe are characteristically the 
same, in that fighting is going oh at the same time along with construction 
work. Itis reassuring to know that the three countries are making progress 
in both phases of the war. The war of greater East Asia which is for 
the emancipation to greater East Asia is being carried out in keeping with its 
relationship with the world. The world now is at a great turning point in 
its history. When it is considered that the current war is a struggle between 
the old and new world forces, one will realize how important it is for us 
and our children and grandchildren to understand the meaning of the 
greater East Asia war from the broad viewpoint of the world and humanity. 


PRIME MINISTER TOHJO’S RADIO ADDRESS TO MANCHOUKUO, 
CHINA AND THAILAND, JANUARY, 1943 


In welcoming the second New Yeat’s Day since the outbreak of the wat 
of greater Hast Asia, I offer my most sincere prayers for the prosperity and 
health of His Majesty the Emperor of Japan, His Majesty the Emperor of 
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Manchoukuo, His Royal Majesty King Ananda Mahi i 
ee oe Ching-wei of te National eer sees ae 
n the first year of the war, the Japanese tr i 

America, British and Dutch forces se - East pa ree pea eilveta 
strategic points extending over vast areas. Furthermore, we have secured 
eee resources that can be immediately turned to fighting strength. 
Thus, Japan has alreadly laid the foundation for materializing the great 
ideal of co-existence and co-ptospertity. This foundation is formed of the 
strategic value of the occupied areas and the great strength of numerous in- 
habitants and resources within the occupied territories. It is from these 
facts that absolute confidence in our final victory is formed. 

The Empire of Japan is striving to strengthen this foundation, to 
consolidate the co-operation with all allied countries in East Asia, and thus 
to secure the final victory over the United States and the British Empire, 
striking at them with our united power. 

At this important moment, the Empire of Manchoukuo has celebrated 
the tenth anniversary of its founding and shown notable progress. Man- 
choukuo has also shared the task of defending the northern frontier and 
thus greatly contributed to the strengthening of our fighting power. 

Under the great efforts of President Wang Ching-wei, the National 
Government of China, has steadily increased its strength and also contributed 
much toward increasing supplies to our country. 

Thailand concluded its defensive and offensive alliance wth Japan 
a yeat ago, and under the firm control of Premier Pibul Songgram, is clearly 
co-opetating with us in attaining the common objective of the war. 

The peoples of Japan, Manchouko, China and Thailand are firmly 
united. In celebrating the tenth anniversary of the founding of Manchoukuo, 
His Imperial Majesty was pleased to dispatch His Imperial Highness Prince 
Takamatsu to Hsinking, while Premier Chang Ching-hui of Manchoukuo 
oem ae Scares as special envoy to express gratitude for the visit of His 

mperial Highness. 

Foreign Minister Chu Min-yi of the National Government of China 
also visited out country as special envoy and expressed to us the determination 
of the National Government to co-operate in the execution of the war of 
greater East Asia. In return, Baton Kiichiro Hiranuma, Hachiro Arita 
and Ryutaro Nagai were sent as envoys to Nanking. 

Then, to congratulate the formation of the Japanese-Thailand Alliance, 
Lieutenant-General Phya Phahol Pholphyhayuha Sena visited Japan as special 
envoy from Thailand. Kohki Hirota was appointed a special envoy to return 
the visit of the Thai special mission. 

Of late, President Wang Ching-wei of Nanking again visited Japan, and 
exchanged frank views with the high officials of Japan. 

The co-operation among these four nations is daily being further streng- 
thened, and bringing great results toward attaining the great objective of 
establishing a greater East Asia.. At this opportunity I beg to express heart- 
felt thanks to these countries for their sincere co-operation given to us. 
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The United States and the British Empire that have suffered defeat after 
defeat in the past, are now just beginning to attempt offensive’ activities. But 
as already explained, the foundation for our victory is well laid. 

What is left for the four great nations of East Asia to do now is to gain 
final victory by putting overwhelming military pressure on out enemies by 
utilizing the vast manpower and material resources ;at hand for increasing 
our fighting strength. To attain this end, we mst mutually aid, trust and 
co-operate for the common objective. 

Japan is fully determined to fight to the last, and it is my sincere wish 
that the peoples of Manchoukuo, China, and Thailand will fight in full 
co-operation with us. 


THE CHINESE GOVERNMENT DECLARES WAR ON 
BRITAIN AND AMERICA 


(1) Text of the Declaration, Domei Despatch, January 9, 1943 


Upon the outbreak of the war of greater East Asia on December 8, the 
year befote last, the National Government on the basis of the spirit of the 
Sino-Japanese Basic Treaty, announced its readiness to share happiness and 
hardships with Japan. 

Ever since, the National Government has been endeavouting to help Japan 
prosecute the war of greater East Asia by starting a new national movement 
and enhancing peace in its territory, thereby fostering China’s national 
powet. 

However, the Anglo-American nations, still adhering to their century 
old policy of splitting asunder East Asia, instigated the Chungking elements 
to participate in the Anglo-American camp and send their troops to Burma 
and India, with the result of Asiatics murdering Asiatics. 

Recently, Japan’s land, sea and air forces steadily have destroyed Anglo- 
American violence. Having lost the bases in East Asia of their aggression, 
the two powers increased their subversive plots, and jealous of the progress 
of the peace measures in the areas under control of the National Government, 
have been continually instigating Chungking elements to obstruct the pro- 
gress of vatious construction works in this part of China. 

The enemy Powets also sent their Chungking-based airplanes bombing 
Wuhan, Canton and other sectors and killed Chinese nationals. 

The Chungking elements, unquestionably are shameful traitors of 
East Asia for serving the Anglo-American cause. But the United States and 
Britain, which with an unsatiated ambition, are resorting to all means of 
provocation and estrangement to East Asia, for the ultimate aim of annexing 
this part of the world, deserve the name of common enemies of the East 
Asiatic races. 

We, therefore, declare that the National Government has today entered 
oa state of war with the United States and Britain. We expect to extend 


co-operation with all China’s power to exterminate Anglo-American tyranny, 
to reconstruct China and to liberate East Asia. 
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Relations with Manchoukuo and Thailand further will be made cordial, 
since they ate bound by the common ideal of co-prospetity of Hast Asia, 
and together with these powers China will proceed to the construction of a 
new Asiatic order based on the common moral basis. 

Other friendly Powers including Germany and Italy, since a few years 
ago, have been achieving brilliant victories against Britain and the United 
States in the West. 

China today patticipates in the war of greater East Asia, and expects 
to contribute to the fair new order of the world, hand in hand with its friend- 
ly Powers. 

All Chinese nationals, with awareness that the present war offers the 
sole opportunity to realize the ideal of greater Asia conceived by China’s 


_ National Father, to rehabilitate the Chinese Republic and to create a sphere 


of greater East Asiatic prosperity, as well as to ensure justice and peace for 
the entite world, must unite for this cause and carry out their great mission 
at this great moment of history. 

January 9, 32nd year of the foundation of the Chinese Republic. 


(2) Joint Declaration Published by the Board of 
Information, January 9, 1943 


The Imperial Government of Japan and 

The National Government of the Republic of China : 

Being determined that these two countries closely co-operating with 
each other, should prosecute the common war against the United States of 
America and the British Empire to its successful conclusion, establish a new 
otdet in greater East Asia on an ethical basis and thereby ‘contribute toward 
the creation of a righteous new order of the world in general, declare as fol- 
lows : 

The Empire of Japan and the Republic of China, in order to prosecute 
the common war against the United States of America and the British Empire 
until it ends in their victory, shall with inflexible determination and faith, 
co-operate in perfact unison with each other politically, economically and 
militarily. 

(3) Declaration of the Japanese Government, 
January 9, 1943 

The National Government of the Republic of China have today, January 
9, 1943, declared war againt the United States and the British Empire. 

The reason for this action is clear from the Proclamation of War issued 
by the National Government. Japan which has for many years equally 
suffered from the sinister designs of the United States and Britain can well 
concur with this action with understanding and sympathy. — 

The Governments of Japan and China have immediately issued a solemn 
Joint Declaration making it clear that, for the purpose of prosecuting the 
joint war against the United States and the British Empire, the two countries 
will fully collaborate with each other militarily, politically and economically 
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with an unshakable determination and faith. 

Japan’s earnest desite is to eradicate the root of evils causing disturbances 
in greater East Asia and to establish a new order in this area on the basis of 
ethical principles, therby contributing toward permanent world peace. Since 
their renewal the National Government have always shared the same inten- 
tions and aspirations with Japan and they have now resolutely risen to form 
a common front with Japan to crush the United States and the British Empire. 

At this juncture, Japan, with the expectaion of an epochal development 
of Sino-Japanese relations in conformity with the fundamental spirit of 
co-operation between the two countries and with the desire for the speedy 
completion of a new China based upon her indepenence and _ strengthening 
of the political power of the National Government, has decided to carry out 
not only the rendition of all exclusive Japanese concessions in the Republic of 
China, the recognition of the restoration to China of the International Settle- 
ment in Shanghai, the International Settlement in Amoy, and the Legation 
Quarter in Peking as well as the relinquishment of extraterritorial rights, 
but also to take all favourable measures in various fields, thereby assisting 
most vigorously and effectively in the construction of a new China. In 
accordance with the development of new relations between the two countries 
hereafter, Japan will also in the same spirit pay renewed consideration to the 
vatious existing agreements. 

Co-operation between Japan and China is the great way ordained by 
Nature and the United States and Britain are their common sworn enemies 
of long-standing. With complete national unity, the Imperial Japanese 
Government, intending to pursue this great way in mutual trust with new 
China—the two countries as one body—to crush these old enemies and to 
march forward in the prosecution of the war against the United States and 
the British Empire and in the construction of a new order in greater East 
Asia, hereby solemnly declare their frm convictions to the people of Japan 
and to the world. 


RETROCESSION OF CONCESSIONS AND RELINQUISHMENT OF 
EXTRATERRITORIALITY TO CHINA, ANNOUNCEMENT BY 
THE BOARD OF INFORMATION, JANUARY 9, 1943 


The Imperial Government of Japan and the National Government of 
the Republic of China, in accordance with the basic purpose of the joint 
declaration of Japan and China concerning the co-operation for the prosecu- 
tion of the war which has been signed this day and in conformity with the 
spirit of respecting the sovereignty of the Republic of China, have agreed 


upon the following articles 
Concessions 


Article 1 The Government of Japan shall retrocede to the Government 


of China the administrative rights of : : 
sently in China. tights of the concessions which Japan has pre 
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_ Article 2 The Government of the two countries shall respectively ap- 
point an equal number of representatives and shall authorize them to de- 
liberate and decide upon details for carrying into effect the provisions of 
the preceding article. 

_ Article 3 The Government of China, after the retrocession of conces- 
sions which will take place in accordance with the provisions of the preced- 
ing two articles shall maintain, as regards its administration of the areas 
concerned, at least the same conditions with respect to domicile, occupation 
and welfare of the Japanese subjects. 


International Settlement and Legation Quarter 


Article 4 The Government of Japan shall recognize that the Govern- 
ment of China restore as soon as possible the administrative rights of the 
International Settlement in Shanghai and of the International Settlement of 
Kulangsu in Amoy in accordance with the terms to be agreed upon separately 
between the two countties. 

Article 5 The Government of Japan shall recognize that the Govern- 
ment of China resore its administrative rights without delay in the Legation 
Quarter in Peking. 


Extraterritorial Rights 


Article 6 Whereas the Government of Japan has decided to abolish 
without delay the extraterritorial rights which Japan exercises in China at 
present, the Governments of the two countries shall establish, with the purpose 
of deliberating and drafting concrete plans with reference thereto, a technical 
committee consisting of an equal number of representatives appointed by 
each Government. 

Article 7 Attendant to the relinquishment of extraterritorial rights by 
Japan, the Government of China shall open its territory for domicile and 
occupation of Japanese subjects and shall accord to Japanese subjects 
treatment not less favourable than that enjoyed by its own nationals. 

The technical committee mentioned in the preceding article shall also 
consider concrete plans regarding the preceding paragraph. 

Article 8 The present agreement shall come into effect from the date 
of its signature. 
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